but, except in the case of the diocese of St. Ahaha, they were 


a ambiguous, the reason must 


which 


Montbly Journal of Distoric Christianity 


_ Baited by the Rev. E.G. DD, Rectory, | 
to whom all editorial matters should be addressed. — 


EDITORIAL 


Da. article on the Copyrig 
bie fom Book clears up a long and tangled story; and we hope 
that his plea for a continuance of the elastic ition which has 
prio Prayer Book Copyright hitherto will meet with due 
response. The Book is now in “in biroufation. and is presumably in 
much the same position as a hymn-book or a manual of devotion: 
the question of its authorization remains, and it, carries with it, 
of course, large issues of policy. , Most of the Bishops have now 
consulted their synods, and cong broad results emerge. Chief 
among them is that the clergy majorities endorse the 
main principles of accepting ig OH new Book as representing the 
limits of permissible variation from that of 1662, and of sup- 
rting the Bishops in their dioceses on this basis. 
en we turn to crucial details, however, the case is different; 
and the voting in the dioceses on the Liturgy and on Reservatio 
reflects very closely the much narrower margin of support whi 
tle Bishops’ proposals for settling these a Cm 
in the Convocation and. the Church 
me to the synods with to the assent 

uncils seem to have been on the whole horas ety 


obscure, and the synods’ answers do not mean any willingness on 


lt the voting: on the the new | 


sought in the limitations 
attending its use which the Bishops 
statement of policy, and which were accompanied by no ex- 
_ © "These notes were written before the ’s College Conference on Authority, 


we were unable to attend. will be found to be in close 


as published in The Times of December 


XVIII, 103 
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THEOLOGY 


planation. What did these limitations mean ? Did they mean 
: that the objections of scholars and of Anglo-Catholic cler 
1 generally to the form of the new Canon were felt after all to 
too: weighty to neglect? Did they, that is to say, portend 
| reconsideration of this issue ? Or did they simply mean that a 
| new Prayer of Consecration must in the nature of the case q 


require longer time for its introduction than other changes, in 4 
| Wedonot know. But it is safe to say that any change in the q 
i Canon is more difficult to introduce now than it would have been 
& year ago. a 


volume of criticism from the clergy. The opposition of 
Evangelicals to Reservation under any circumstances was un- 


; and the reference to the rubrics in the 1928 Book made 


| - Inevitably, the Reservation provisions met with a large 


C 


iH Anglo-Catholic support difficult to secure. Two considerations, | 
a however, go far to mitigate anxiety on this score, so far as legi- 


+ timate needs are concerned. One is that the regulations which q 
S| | _ gre to govern Reservation have been referred to a committee of 3 
Bishops—a, step which would seem to indicate that the 1928 a 
rubrics were felt not to cover the ground. Indeed, the question 4 
is now not one of rubrics at all, but of regulations; and that is 4 


po 
end of November by the Anglican Evangelical Group Move- 
ment: its fallacies were sufficiently exposed by the Bishop of 
Gloucester. ‘Amore insidious danger is likely to be found 
the ef Bishops itself—the danger, that is, of shifting 


responsi for au ng revision from the Bishops as q 
a, body to the individual Bishop in his own diocese. We have 3 
no desire whatever to see a cast-iron uniformity in the adminis- 
trative policy which the Bishops follow in their several dioceses. 


| 
7 
q 
| —________ 
i all to the good. The other important fact is the directions 
ae which the Bishop of London has issued to his clergy who reserve, 
a and the obedience to them which the great majority are rendering. 
i The Bishop’s directions involve, of course, a certain interpreta- 
ct tion of the 1928 provisions; but it is an interpretation which many 
| have envisaged as falling within those provisions, at/least as a 
easure 
ne | | The question remains, What are the Bishops to do? It is 
A | far the most imp t question before the Church at the present 
| |] time. The B are regarded throughout the nation as in 
4s | a peculiar degree the representatives and spokesmen of the public 
a. conscience; and they are looked to now with especial urgency, 
| | because questions of spiritual and ethical principle have been 
Be 
| 


em orized at all, until the law is ch 


it cannot be authorized, ex 
‘sense, That means, however, : that the centre of gravity shifts 


constitutional 


trying to blind ourselves to the 


and we have got'to recognize’that the Enabling Act, fruitful'as 


be 


point here. “ You talk, my g 


‘ 
4 


EDITORIAL — 3 


But it is absolutely essential to the spiritual interests and moral 
witness of the Church, first that the common mind at the back 
of administrative varieties should be plainly asserted, and, 
secondly, that the constitutional issues involved in the claim 


OOOO 


~ to exercise such jurisdiction should be frankly faced. 


The suggestion has been made in some quarters that the 


new Book should be presented to the Convocations for their 


canonical assent: but there are great objections to such a course. 
On the one hand, Convocation is not the body to bear the brunt 


of such a direct conflict with Parliament as that course would 


precipitate; on the other, the Book itself, with its numerous 
duplications and redundancies, is surely not in a sufficiently 
permanent form to be made the subject of a Canon. Indeed; it 
would probably never have received its present form but, for 
the exigencies of the present law and constitution. In‘ our 
nent, in short, the Book cannot, strictly speaking, be 
anged. It can be used, as 
many other devotional-books are used, with general consent: but 


cept in an informal and. provisional 


from liturgical to constitutional issues. 


It is inevitable that the prospect of change in the Church's 

position should awaken misgivings, and turn 
people towards searching about for some solution which might 
avoid such grave and even perilous issues. And yet it is no use 
logic of events. .The Prayer 
Book crisis has proved this if nothing else, that the 


the Church of England today. What was true of the Church’s 
law of worship in 1906 is true in 1928 of its whole legal position ; 


it has been in many directions, has broken down as an instrument 


Bishops today to claim that freedom. The claim may not 
granted; but that is of far less immediate importance than 
that the claim should be made, And it must ‘be made by 


those who are called to’ govern the Church, namely the Bishops. 


Some words of General Washington’s; spoken in 1786, are in 
Sir,” he said, ‘‘ of employing 
influence to appease the present tumults in Massachusetts. I 


know not where that influence is to be found, or, if attainable, 


that it’ would be a We nd remedy for the disorders. Influence 
‘18 NO government. 


and properties will be secured, or let us know the worst at once.” 


tus have one by which our lives, liberties, 


of Establishment is too rigid and strait-laced for the needs of 


spiritual freedom. Church ‘and nation are looking to the 
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ct moat It takes two to change the terms of a par 
‘ the State is no less interested than the Church. 


overha 


-formity into relatively definite ecclesiastical units, 


‘issue now confronti 


THEOLOGY 


Such government we can only have on the basis. of spiritual 
liberty; and it is vital, for the sake of our own clear conscience 
and good name, that that ciple should be asserted, by the 
Bishops first, and afterwards by overy order 3 in the Church. 


But that is not, of course, the whole story, even 1 delta * be 
ers 


‘ment. of a commission “of statesmen and n? 
portended in July as a probable means of ap roach to the 
problem: Such a step is dependent upon a 2 of political 
‘conditions of which the outsider is ignorant ; but the co-operation 


of the ‘Crown ‘in some form or another would seem to be a 


necessity. Nor is it very much to ask. Toa generation which 
the constitution of local government from top 
‘to bottom, there should be nothing ing in the discovery 
that the sixteenth-century basis of the Establishment is also out 
‘of date. Rather, indeed, would it be ising if it were not 
a “What brings the mattter to a head i is, no doubt, the vigorous 
of vital religion in the Church of England. But there are 
. other actors too. One such, for example, is the composition of 
the House of Commons without to creed or even to 


English nationality. A second is the lization of Noncon- 


plainer ition at the hands of the State. Yet a 
the world-wide expansion of the Anglican Communion, which 
has laid on the home Church responsibilities undreamed of three 
‘centuries ago, and made her 


of the Reteblishment, and they will call for the highest 
-constructive statesmanship of our people. in facing 
the issue is not unaffected by the setitnate ve of the 


ational character: but, for our own part, we aa not believe 


‘that either the meanness which would impoverish the poor by 
disendowment or the tangs which: would .secularize our 
-churchyards makes muc England today. Be that as 
it may, however, the Chure now draw back. Whatever 
changes may be made or contemplated in the details of Revision, 
the supreme need is that the Church should face the moral 
her. The present law, not. of. y 
only but of Establishment, has broken down; we canot men 
the first until we have mended the second ; and to this prior task 
we are called by every consideration alike of eames nie 
and of political honour. 
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So much interest is taken in the subject. of the cop 
1928 Prayer Book and.so little definite information is. available 
that an attempt to define the issues may interest.our readers, 


which vests the cop 


in the case of an o 
1911 shall apply to this book; the Central Board of Finance is 


fit... Further 


leged 
the 


Church of England, through its business executive, acquires an 
intexeot book. The actual terms of the 


Finance were never divalgnd but that the Board was to have 
a financial interest in sales was made known. It may. be 
supposed that other than merely financial ends were im view. 
It was most important that coat should be exercised over the 
Teprinting of Prayerbook 
poised 


alternative litt 


thought than unfettered competition. The arrangement was 


editions of the 1662 
ditions, was pointed to as evidence of the contention. , It is 


price, but only by a 
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THE COPYRIGHT OF THE NEW PRAYER 
BOOK. 


yrigh 


1. The story 


with the ‘Prayer Book Measure 1928, 
ight in the Crown, so that. it becomes 
es that all rights which would be. derived 
book from the Copyright Act. of 


perpetual, and provides 


empowered. to ae if cop t is infringed, the 
Crown. retai 


ta tan action as. it thinks 
.. Shall .prejudice. or. affect. any 
rights or privileges conferred on any person or body by license, 
charter, or otherwise and existing at. the date of the pune 
of this measure.” _ 
The purpose of these | provisions is “clans. “The wae privi- 
bodies, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and 
’s Printers, are to retain their monopoly, but, the 


posed agree- 


ment between the privileg ed presses and the Central Board of 


portions. For ‘nstance, a delicately 
plication of Eucharistic doctrine might be, utterly 
a Communicants’ manual which abridged the metpamiaeel 
in a “ tendencious”’ manner... _ 

settlement was severely criticized i in. some 


ruin 


The pro 


"quarters: e perpetuation of a Stuart. monopoly seemed to 


some an anachronism. To the nineteenth-century mind doubt- 


| less it is, but a monopoly acting as a public trust under, due 


control is more in accordance with contemporary political 


declared to stereo high. prices and the existence of. certain 


k, produced under doubtfully legal con- 


perfectly true that certain editions could be produced at a lower 


publisher who picked out the plums. To 
maintain a W ole range of editions, books 
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eae for which demand is small, is a very different thing from print 
4 two or three popular editions: In the long run, the saf 
excessive prices is the diminution of sales experienced 
by every publisher wa his books are too expensive. Another 
criticism was inst the Central Board of Finance for 
claiming royalties ade would inevitably be passed on to the 
Had the measure become law such criticism would 
‘have been disarmed. An elaborate scheme had been devised 
by ‘which every one concerned made sacrifices in order that 
parishes might secure their su supp plies of books at a price not 
, exceeding cost price. Cheap books were to be relatively 
cheaper than now: more expensive ones were to bear an 
economic price, including a payment to the corporate funds of 
‘the Church whose labour had produced the New Prayer Book. 
2. The rejection of the measure produced a new situation. 
“The Prayer Book as proposed in 1928’ is an ordinary book 
coming under the operation of the ordinary law. It its 
authors, who are deemed to be the House of Bishops—of this 
‘more hereafter—which has duly assigned its copyright to the 
Central Board of Finance. The Book has its siiblsalice the 
three privileged presses, The new Archbishop of Canterb 
‘explained the situation at the November meeting of the Church 
Assembly. Clearly this is an interim and provisional measure. 
lish life the provisional is often the permanent, and it is 
‘im it to understand the position accurately since it may 
remain unchanged for many years. 
3. A discussion of copyright law in general will clear the 
und. In what follows two books have been used: E. J. 
ivray’s Guide to the Copyright Act 1911 (1912), and The 
Law Relating to Authors and Publishers, by B. M. Cloutman 
and F. W. Luck (1927). In addition all the * loramahe cases 
from 1911 onwards have been consulted. As a matter of fact, 
hardly anything is to be derived from them. It is more im- 
portant to understand the principles underlying the law than 
“to quote detailed clauses of the 1911 Act or precedents which 
have little bearing on the present case. The biapdasica will be 
‘confined to the new elements in the 1928 Book; I have heard 
no suggestion of interfering with the custom of freely reprinting 
portions of the 1662 Book. 
~The fundamental principle of the Law is to safeguard the 


rights of authors in literary property, which as far as possible is 


brought into relation with other property. The author must 


substantiate his claim to possess the Pi chouts rty; ‘‘no work can 


claim protection which is et original ’ outman-Luck, p. 64). 
‘And he must as a rule prove that his property is damaged. 


There 1 18 no unless the matter constitutes 
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a substantial part of the publication. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean a large . To use the vital section of a work 
may prejudice the sale of the original book, although the actual 
uantity ‘is small” p. Thus the reprinting of the 
ternative Liturgy would doubtless be held to be an illegitimate 
taking of the most important 


of the Prayer Book. In 
1920 it was held that the quotation of four lines from Rudyard 
Kipling’s poem* “ If,” be one-eighth of the whole, in an 
advertisement, regard being had to the of the quotation, 
was an infringement of copyright. It was stated many 
such quotations had been allowed to pass without protest. 
The es awarded were £2. ty. ree 

- The particular problem ted by the 1928 Book is 
familiar to publishers of anthologies hymnbooks. There 
are two distinct questions, the copyright of the parts 


ofthe whole. Great care must be taken in using select es. 
In the nature of the case each quotation, especially of verse, 1s 


chosen because of its significance. An epigram may be of four 
are 


lines only, but in printing it you ing an entire literary 


pro . To asmall extent a publisher may be able to draw 
on his own copyrights, but an anthology as a rule consists of 
non-copyright material and of pieces which he has a license to 
use. the work is published, a new copyright is estab- 


lished, based on the li ‘skill shown in ion. A rival 
book on similar lines may be published, but the author must 
go to the sources and do independent work on them. « “‘ The 
criterion is whether the author has or has not given really 
literary labour to his work, and whether that labour was 
honestly applied to the various sources . of information.”’ 
(Cloutman-Luck, p. 71). Two examples may be given to 
illustrate the principle. A newspaper used the list of stations 
in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide for the purposes of a guessing 
competition and was guilty of infringing | ight. Pre- 
y 


sumably it would have safe if it had e.its own list 


from the Guides issued by the many different: railways then 


existing. In 1928 a famous educational publisher sued. 
minor firm for publishing a selection of Essays from an 
author frequently prescribed for examinations, which com- 


two books were largely identical, it was held that the 
was an obvious one that anyone might make. The same 
problem occurs in biographies. There is no copyright in news 
as such, or in the facts of a man’s life, but the writer of a second 
biography must go to the sources and not merely abridge and 
adapt the original biography. Finally we note that “ the 
author of a book is the person from whom emanates the general 


and that 


peted with its own book. The action failed, for, though 
ion .. 
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“The Com 


at the time, when the question of the 


sufficiently the 
wt may ? sity be urged that the Lower Houses of Convocation 


the Append 


of] 


information 


conception and design ” (Macgillivray, p. 27), and that it is 
legitimate to make ‘‘ cataoite (even if they are not acknowledged 
as such) appearing under all the circumstances of the case 
reasonable in quality, number, arid length, regard being had to 


the objects for whic ‘the extracts are made and to the — 
to which they relate ” (1b., 


Coming now to the Book! as whole, we 
note that the Bishops claim to sae "beeh ible for the 


respons 

fizal form in which the Book was submitted to the Assembly ” 

(see the speech of Archbishop Lang as oe in the: press). 
posite Book ” 1927: was 80 


different from the p Book as it had left 
that the 


This is surely correct, though 


substantiall 
the Assemb 
Bishops. 


right of the other two 
Houses to move amendments ieee aes The surprise 


‘with which the Book was greeted and the generally unexpected 


decision to dovetail old and new services into one another 
justice of the Bishops’ contention. But 


have never assigned “ae pe in the book to the Bishops; 
every ight Act 1911 must: be 
in writing ” (Cloutman-Luck, p.4).: ‘Therefore any rights to use 


the Convocation or Assembly Reports containing earlier stages 


remain untouched. 
5. If the 1928 Book as a whole is srotec 


by copyright, 80 


tial For example, it seems that to reprint the 
Alternative Li will not be allowed, and ‘that the: 
ment of Scri chosen for Ep istles and 


passages Gospels in 
is protected. ‘But to this general statement 
there are e ions: Oi 

has etn: freely used by shuansck 


(a) The 1922 Lectionary 
mikloues, among whom the editors of Diocesan Calendars and a 


well-known Insurance Association may mentioned; they 


have exercised independent skill in meres 
Calendar of the 


. In any case it Ww 

‘this in view of the fact tha “no action in r 

t of copyright is to be brought after the 

of three years after the 1 t”’ (Cloutman-Luck, p..74). 

The almanack-makers have done independent work, using the 

vided in an Act of Parliament of 1922.* 
(6) The Translation of the Quicunque Vult. was 


© The Revised was in the “ Composite Book” “ the 
Table of 1922, as revised in 1927.” 


unable to find any revision except the ‘ver ig: Bao seg gad in the which 
T had long ago tacitly corrected in the 8.P.C Aon 


it to the changing 


rights of authorship belonged to the 


of the Revision that existed before. 


expiration | 
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was said about 
copyright, and in the absence of an a ent the authors it 
be held to: have given the Society a license, not exclusive, to 


publish their work. That is to say, they could authorize others 
to publish it, but could-not their license. 
(c) The of bien: boon ‘printed eo: étten: the, it it 
could be pro ved that the 1928 form differed in one or two minute 
rom any that had hitherto no action could 
brought against a publisher who printed it verbatim in order 
to avoid needless confusion by perpetuating rival versions. 
_ (d) The Late Evening Service, or Compline, in its 1928 
form was first published by the 8.P.C.K. in 1918, at the request 
™ of the Bishop of Ely (Dr. Chase), who sanctioned it for use in 
™ his diocese. It therefore falls into line with (6) above»... 
 (é) Probably other reservations would have to be it 
the subject -were: 


‘ 


— 


being treated exhaustively... The kind of 


blem that might arise is this. bak wee prints a Burial | 
Rerwiog from the 1928: Book ‘for’ his own selec- 
tion from the various alternatives care to . 
avoid the new prayers about-whi No 
poo objection can be raised to the printing of and 
essons and, if ev is to be conducted in a spirit of strict 


legality; by his selective skill he has established a copyright of 

his own at least at valid as that perhaps claimed oortain: 

portions of the: 1928 Book. 
6. The last example illustrates the com plexity of the} Shine. 

Let us that all-zighis berigidhy Then 


Board: of Finance must be scrupulously It 
sbobt atthe: big: gerne nail let theanall 
If religious publishers are warned off, ¢ one must be trea 


in the A Bishop must not print the 
tion Service with hymns for his Diocese. A Parish Guild must: 
not use parts of the Prayer Book in its office book. An under- 

taker must not print the Burial Service. The Service 
must not be printed in silver with two joined hearts on the outer 
cover. The difficulties of such a policy are obvious. The 
C.B.F. must enforce it ruthlessly, if ‘at all, or in wide- 
spread infrmgement: At least it: will im: icable. to 
assert Oop and the Windward Isles: 


yright in Bunbury 
portions is difficult, what shall we 


1. If the problem of. 


say of individual . in instances utmost 


Further, authors are sntitled to # 
er reading, whether in the form of lecture or otherwise” (Macgilivray, | 
p. seems to imperil of clergyman who reads new service in 

ba serious reductio ad absurdum of the consistent applying of law to a prayer book. 
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Bishops can claim is to have improved existing prayers. That 
is, they are “joint authors’’ with the 1 com or 
translator. But “‘ adaptations and corrections do not suffice 
to give a collaborator a sharein the copyright’ (Cloutman- 


Luck, p. 67). I have investigated the sources of some of the 
new prayers. Further study would probably whittle away the 


element of copyright material to something small. 
Occasional Prayers.§ 9. For missions. St. Francis 


(2) An old one pat out by 
8) 
$10. For Unity. Roman Missal. 
$20: For the Peace of the World. War Prayers. es 
For Hospitals and Wer Prayers (in 
substance). 

, $82. The Faithful Departed.: No. 2 “From the Form 
snd Onder of Conadenation of cin the Dioooes of London 
ant if ). 


Appendia. The Collects, Ktc.— Trish and 
Asnencan Prayer Books. 
“The mention of these books Book: 


simultaneously in 


England, 


Scotland, ireland, Canada, the United States, and 8. Afri, 


Most of the new material in the English Revision is represen 
substantially in the Revisions of Sister Churches. It is common 
stock and no copyright can be claimed for the English adaptation. 


copyright restrictions must be loyally accep rar 

be resisted. — t there is the shghtest fear hing ungenerous 
ston on the part of the CBE if Copyright ink- 
able. Who would print a tral Board 


of Finanoo of the Church, of England land, 19287” had 
pended? A lawsuit urch Society Society or a humble 
priest is unthinkable—* to law with brother, and 
that before unbelievers” ! What chance is there of “res 
order ” if heavy penalties are attached to the unetihh 
use of small parts of the 1928 Book while the use of illegal 
services is free? Besides, a group of clergy have only to 
make their own revision; adapting a 1928 service to the same 
extent as the Bishops adapted a previous _ of revision, and 
they will be free from all penalties. 

Lastly, and to my mind this is of rag eg strong moral weight, 
the ice of commercial publishers been to help one 
another freely where prayers are concerned. They have 
nized that the canons of authorship are cable 

here and have not insisted on their aii “ Infringements ” 
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have been frequent and when leave is asked it is freely oe 
The one exception that I know of is the prayers o 


Stevenson, which are plainly literary decmpaiiinan for which 


a fee may-reasonably be charged. No one would 


the Church of England acting 


the level of commercial publishers by imposing unreasonable 


restrictions on the engin approach to its Maker. 


suggest that 


— 


THE CHRISTIAN. SAGRAMENTS* 
Dr. Rawlinson recently insisted on the importance, before 


attem to rewrite our formularies, of a thorough 
investigation of sacramental conceptions in the light of new 


knowledge and new modes of th t. With that view lam in 
emphatic agreement.’ He at the same time mentioned Canon 
Quick’s work and work with which I have been associated as 


first steps in such a process 
possible to praise Canon POuick’e book too tig y a8 a pre 


and much more than a preliminary, survey of the whole ole fel 


As will be evident to anyone who has read his book, or from 


these articles, there are radical differences alike in method of 
approach and in our conclusions between his views and those 
of the school to which I belong. But my own clear im ion 
from Canon Quick’s book, an impression rt by con- 
versation with him, is that we may find the tunnels ene 
which we are seeking to drive h the difficult 4 Pees Oo 
Eucharistic theology, and. that. their junction. may 
than might at first sight be expected. It is very: arith 
the hens of web tboden in some measure that result that I have 
gladly acce the invitation of the Editer of THkoLoay to 
review in a ye series of articles Canon Quick’s criticisms of 
those views to. which Dr. Selwyn himself, the late Mr. Arthur 
Boutwood (Hackluyt Egerton), Professor A. E. Taylor and, I 
have tried to give expression, The undue delay. in the a 
ae of this review has been occasioned by the fact that 
before writing these articles have the 
Canon Quick’s book with him, and by.a number of 
ciecgheliall which delayed our meeting until this autumn. I 
do not regret the delay, ‘since it has certainly enabled ‘me to 
write with far greater understanding of the issues involved," 
These issues arise in three fields—namely, the doctrine of the 
* By Canon Quick. Nisbet and Co. 
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Eucharistic sacrifice; the nature of Eucharistic symbolism ; and 
the nature of the change effected by consecration and of the 
uent sacramental presence under the forms of bread and 
wine. I have deliberately placed first, and propose to treat 
first, the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice. It is bable 
that current Eucharistic controversies will gain much i peaater 
emphasis can be secured for.the issues involved in disputes te as “ 
the. sense in which the EKucharist is a sacrifice: and it is more 


than arguable that on the background of better mutual under- 


standing and possibly of closer agreement here we shall best 
reach agreement as to the significance of consecration and the 
resulting ‘presence. The controversies about change and 
resence have greatly affected the devotional use of the 
ucharist. Attention is far too largely concentrated on the 
opportunity..of adoration which it affords rather than on its 
sacrificial significance. If our Christianity is to be that of the 
Saints, and if we may, therefore, hope to find in our Christianity 
that which they found, it is of paramount importance at the 
present time to emphasize the cross as a sacrifice for sin, that we 
are saved by the blood of Christ. That necessity and the 
; nevertheless, of the e of conceptions involved are 
felt. very widely, and I believe that Anglo-Catholic Eucharistic 
theology can Ps much useful work in this direction, and that 


by. 80 do and on the background thus secured we will be 
far better. p to ne agreement as to other Eucharistic 
issues. 

Quick the view of the ‘Eucharistic: 


which I am concerned to defend in the following a eae 
my essay in Hssays Catholic and Critical: 


©The Last Su pper and the Eucharist are not se 
that of Calvary, but supply a necessary element in the sacrifice of 
by expressly investing gar Lord's donth before God and man with it 
sacrificial significance.’ 


That statement is It a 
amount of explanation which is supplied in the passage in 
tion in Canon Quick’s book, since he has already described 
ére de la Taille’s view, and has quoted the statement of an 
English exponent, Fr. MC. D'Arcy, 8.J.: 


“ The Last Supper and Calvary make one identical sacrifice, in which 
the oblation is formally made at the Last Supper while the real immolation 
takes place on Calvary.” | 


- Where the view with which Iam concerned differs in a 

rance (1 do not think in reality) from that of Pére de 
se or Fr. D’Arcy, is in the fact that the conception of 
oblation has been mae in a particular way, and that the 
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_oblation,” but for three reasons I prefer 


THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS 
word has been avoided. 
in a different sense in the English Liturgy, not of the:sacerdotal 
turgical oblation as Fr. D’Arcy calls*it), but of the 


acts (the litt 
actual giving 
immolation itself: ““ Who by his one oblation of himself once 
offered.” There are, in fact, in sacrifice three elements: the 
giving of the victim to be sacrificed : the immolation; and the 
sacerdotal acts, which invest the oblation and immolation with 
their sacrificial character and si ice, consecrate them to 
their end, and thus give them their effect. _I am perfectly 
prepared to accept for the sacerdotal acts the term “formal 

‘to avoid this. ‘In the 
first place, there is the diffi ty eae the words which: I 
have already quoted from the er of ion and ‘the 
different connotation which the  oblation thus recerves. 


In the second place there is the convenience of keeping the word 
“* oblation ’”’ for the grving of the victim to be sacrificed: In the 


third place, the sacerdotal acts (or formal oblation) m a sacri- 
fice need not take the form of an act which di 
sumpliciter giving to God, as does, for example, 
elevating heavenwards or pouring out on an altar. In the Las 
Supper the sacerdotal acts did not, in fact, take such a form. 
The bread and wine are: separately consecrated to be (in some 
sense) our Lord’s Body given for man and His Bloodshed: for 
man. He is thereby made to be a sacrifice for our sins. y The 
surrender of ‘His life is consecrated to that end and gives that 
effect. As in the Last Supper, so in the Mass the essential 
sacerdotal acts lie in the consecration. Of course, giving to God 
is immediately implied, and ” well be expressed in further 
li xplication: is 


turgical acts and lan t any such e 
ary, subordinate, an essential. Unless the: term 


second 
formal oblation ” is very defined, and we 


Anglican ears, its use suggests primarily such other liturgi 
acts and e rather than the consecration of’ the bread 


and wine to be our Lord’s Body and Blood, to be given to us.as 
such, and thereby the consecration of His death to be our sacri- 


| fice. For all three reasons it seems better to keep the term “ obla- 

_ tion” for the giving of a victim to be sacrificed, and if /another 

_ term is to be employed 

Teference to their effect, the term “ consecration pref- 
e word 


for “‘ sacerdotal acts,” and one which has 


erable. This, of course, extends the significan significance of 


_ the phrase “ Prayer of consecration ” to cover not merely the 


consecration of bread and wine to be our Lord’s Body and Blood, 


: but, thereby, of His death to be a sacrifice for man. . But, as 


Dr. Selwyn has pointed out in discussing this question, there is 


Anglican precedent for such a double but correlative 


XVII, 103 
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It has been avoided because it is used 


of the victim to be sacrificed and almost of the 
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amount of other criticism has rendered it 


essay in question and in an article in THEOLOGY. 


of a similar word in the usual explanations of ‘‘ Confirmation,” 
and, in conseq prove difficult, - 


uence, the extension not 
‘Now-to this view Canon Quick objects in the first place that — 
it is over-elaborate and formal. I Save deliberately indulged 
in a digression as to terminology which gives apparent colour 
to the criticism, and have done so not only because a certain 
opportunity to c as far as’ possi use of terms, but 
with direct ‘reference to a reply to Canon Quick’s -criticism. 
T believe that such a terminology as I have does v 
greatly assist us to clarify our conception of sacrifice in naires | 
and. of the Eucharistic sacrifice in icular; and that this is 
especially necessary at the present day when sacrificial concep- 
tions ‘have ‘passed out of ordinary currency, and when any 
description of the Mass as a sacrifice is commonly supposed to 
involve the idea of some fresh immolation of our Lord.-_ A formal 
treatment is necessary to secure clarity in any difficult matter, 
while centuries of discussion and controversy serve to make clear 
that this matter is difficult. A treatment is which 
poet ‘be called elaborate jus 


t because the whole point of the 
is insistence that many of our past difficulties and 
an sod through fa failing to in C tween, and to 

ual essentiality rey ce of the giving. of 
Foros give to the death its sacrificial charadter and signi: 
we do justice to the facts which emerge from the comparative 
study of religions: These facts require us to that, 
din te to:be need metaphor y, sacri- 
fice always involves an act or acts which purport in. some manner 
‘to give to an act of destruction a supernatural effect and signi- 
ficance. Why this is naturally the case I tried to show in the 
Further, it is 
only if we thus distinguish between the immolation and the 
sacerdotal acts that it is possible to do full justice to the sense in 
which Calvary is the one sacrifice, and that in which every 
‘Eucharist is a sacrifice. As I have said in the essay in question: 


“ Tf we think of sacrifice in terms of destruction, then Christ was once 
offered on the cross; if we think in terms of the sacerdotal acts which 
op ressly invest an act of destruction with its significance, then Christ is 
ered in every Mass.’’* 


As illustrating the fact that the ssverdotal acta, which conseatate particular 
think, useful. Imagine a traditional new year rite which consisted in the ene 
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The real question is whether the view is so formal and so 


elaborate as to be incapable of satisfactory presentation and 


use, and I do not believe this to be the case. The best test in 
such a case is the possibility of catechetical expression, and I 


would submit the art as embodying the view in question, 
and yet as leas question ond. answers in 
Q. What i is a sacrifice ? 


A. three parts: First, the giving 


of something to be destroyed on feat. victim to. be killed; secondly, the 
destruction of the object or the killing of the victim; thirdly y, some further 


act or acts or some 
gives to them a religious cance. - 


Q. Give an example to show these parts in a sacrifice. 
A. In the Passover the people bro 


ught to be slain lambs wishoat 
some of the blood from.each lamb. 
Q. How would you name the three 


parts in a sacrifice 
A, First oblation: that is, the giving of the victim to be Tey 


Second immolation; that is, the killing of the victim. Third consecration: 


that is, the act or acts whereby a religions significance is given to the 
oblation and immolation. — 


Q. What is a propitiatory sacrifice 
A, A propitiatory sacrifice is a sacrifice which socks totum away the 
wrath of incurred by sin. — 


Q. cary itintory in that it can put away 
A. Only the sacrifice o sat Jesus Christ. 
Q. Whit you thean b the sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ 
A. I mean that our Lord Jesus Christ gave Himself into the hands of 
sinful men to be slain upon the cross, and that at the Last Supper and in 
eve Eucharist he consecrates that His most holy death to be 4 sacrifice. 
. In what sense was our Lord once offered in sacrifice? 
a In that He gave Himself once for all to be slain upon, the. rose; 
and, without any further oblation of Himself or immolation, since these 
thus accom lished are consecrated by Him or by His authority to be a 
sacrifice a satisfaction for sin, made by one Sblation of Himself once 
offered a full, perfect and sufficient snorifice, oblation and satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world. 


Q. What do we mean when we 
Eucharist 


A. We mean that alth 
on the cross, He willed that 


of a victim, without any p the 02 


which directly invested the immolation with a sacrificial significance. I do not think 


that anyone would hesitate to describe such a rite as a sacrifice, or to say that there 
was a 


single sacrifice (since there was a single immolation), or, notwithstanding this, 

to say, if he had been tina ular temple, that the rite at. which he had 

been present was the new year Whether he would speak of that sacrifice as 

having been offered in the tem le would depend simply on whether in current use 


our Lord once gave Himself to be slain 
is death should be made to be a sacrifice not 


either of the immolation or of the liturgical acts which consecrate the immolation. 


4 


speak of His being offered in every 


" Offer” necessarily referred to the immolation or whether it might be used — 
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16 THEOLOGY 

| 1 by some single act of consecration in which we now here could not take 

a part, but. * rather that His death should be consecrated to be a 

a sacrifice in and many Kucharists celebrated in divers places and 

a at all times.so that we are thereby made partakers not only in the benefits - 
H of His sacrifice, but in the offering, or consecration, of that sacrifice. Zz 

if ee trate provision which our Lord has made ? 

. A, We are’assisted in that, by our thus ourselves participating in the 

a off or consecration of the ‘aniies of our Lord’s death, the continual 

q remembrance thereof and of the benefits secured thereby is greatly 


promoted. 


Ganon Quick’s second criticism of any week view of the 
Bachatiatio sacrifice is that it derogates from the completeness of 
the sacrifice offered upon Calvary, and thereby contradicts 


Christian tradition and experience. So far as the latter is con- 
"y cerned, what is, however, surel required ; is the completeness 
th. of the immolation effected on Calvary, and therefore the view 
il that there is no fresh immolation of Christ in the Eucharist. 


This is, of course, fully conserved. In regard to Christian tradi- 
tion, the sper is in some sense different; but that tradition is 


| not simply that Calvary was a perfect and complete sacrifice. 
a: One great Pasdy of opinion has maintained that, therefore, the 
oF Mass is not a sacrifice; another, which is both earlier and 
| more - that, nevertheless, the Mass is a sacrifice, and 
i in some sense the same sacrifice. The contention of those who j 
if support the interpretation in question is that this affords a 
He | means of conserving nina truth on both sides, and of doing so both 
| without derogation from the finality of Calvary, and in a way 
i! : which is at once theologically sound and devotionally valuable. 
i It is maintained that, more particularly in Latin Theology 
if and at the time of the Reformation, sacrifice was thought of far 
oR too exclusively in terms of the immolation. It is fully conceded 
of that from this point of view Calvary was final, never to be 
if repeated or sup pplemented. But it is maintained that the 
oH ** sacerdotal acts ” which invest a sacrifice before God and man 
with its significarice, and thus consecrate it to its end, are a no 
less integral part in a sacrifice. If this is the case, if overt acts 


having this character are an integral element in sacrifice, then 
clearly Calvary in itself and by itself does not constitute a 
tf sacrifice, but does so in view of such acts which equally clearly 
1) can. be found, and must be sought, in the Last Supper and the 
Eucharist. ‘Tn and through ‘thes acts Calvary mes the 
* I am not concemed for the moment with the question as to whether (as . 


believe) the command to continue re ts at the least a legitimate application of 
our Lord’s conscious intention in the Upper Room or whether our Lord instituted the 


guiding the Aposto 
Onany ite 


lic Church to that development of the Last 
i view at least must be assumed. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS 


immolation in a sacrifice of which they afford the necessary 
liturgical consecration. 


‘‘ sacerdotal acts’ can be maintained. The case for it 1s two- 
fold: in the first place, that it is justified at the bar of comparative 
religion; in the second, that it affords a ratvonale for the custom 
of sacrifice which serves better to explain the religious value 
which sacrifice has actually as a fact in history. As to 
comparative religions, the matter may be put yery simply. 
Take any rite involving immolation actual, mythological, or 
imaginary: would one feel quite comfortable in describing this 
as a sacrifice, save by way of metaphor, unless it included also 
turgical act or acts which invested the immolation with 


a religious 8i of this sort not a general 


ignificance ? Is something 
characteristic of those rites which we describe as sacrifices ? 
Turn to the value of this conception as throwing light on the 
religious value of sacrifice, a value which clearly pete long 
after the period in which it was supposed that god really 
fed on the sacrifice or was bribed by such offerings. Consider, 
first, honorific sacrifices. It is not possible to regard these 
simply as gifts to the deity worshipped, ing their value 
merely as gifts. The gift is made in such a formal manner or 
accompanied by such other acts as to constitute an act of 
homage. Consider propitiatory sacrifices. It is precisely in 
virtue of liturgical acts that the sacrifice becomes an overt 
acknowledgment of the need of propitiation, and therefore of 
the nature of sin. Further, as I have said in the essay, from 
which Canon Quick quotes, acknowl ent before is not 
the whole reat ** Propitiatory sacrifices are conceived not only 
as an acknowledgment by man before God, but in so far as they 


_ are thought of as divinely appointed, as an authoritative declara- 
_ ‘tion to man of the significance and effect of sin. In short, such 
sacrifices have a manward as well as a Godward reference, 
and this declaration to man as well as the acknowledgment before 
God implies ritual acts which expressly assign its significance to 
the act of destruction.” 

- But behind all entation lies another issue. It cannot 
be made too clear that it is not merely a question of finding @ 
theory, even if it is a well-founded theory, which justifies us 
in holding that in a very real sense our Lord is offered (or rather 
offers Himself) in the That is of real 
ognition would bring us nearer agreement with large 
bodies of Christian hit: "Bint far issues are in- 
volved. We believe that our Lord’s death made possible the 
forgiveness of our sins, that a 


m nature of sin would not have received adequate expression: 


th 


question how far this view the importance the 


from His death the horrible 
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accepted by man as made on his behalf, that sin 
er and ‘alienates us from God. This n 


our identi 


who are puzzled and perplexed by it; but, though the subject 


but we believe that there was also n an acknowledgment 
by man, or an acknowledgment made on behalf of man, an 


this 
ecessary acknow- 
edgment was and is made by our Lord by investing His death 


expressly and overtly with a sacrificial character at the Last 
Supper and in the Eucharist. This method of acknowledgment 
both links our worship with older worship, and affords means for 


tifying ourselves with the acknowled 


gment. Immense 
devotional advantage results in the measure in which this is 


realized. ‘Nothing is at present so vital to religion as a recovery 


of the sense of sin. Even although this may not be involved 
as a matter of logic, it is certain that our sense of sin and atone- 
ment will be quickened if we can feel that we actually participate 
in the offering of the sacrifice of Calvary, that it is given us to 
share in that acknow ent before God and man of the nature 
of sin which our Lord effected and effects in consecrating His 
death to be a sacrifice. Wit SPEns. 


THE GROSS AND THE ALTAR* 
object this Congress help all understand better 
the Catholic faith, which we hold, and so both to become more 


devout and earnest in the practice of our religion, and also more 
able both to defend it against attack and to explain it to those 


assigned to me is one on which misunderstandings especially 
abound, I take it that our first care is to make our own part in 
the Eucharist more real and effective. It is our own devotion 


that must be made richer and deeper; our best answer to those 


who accuse us in this matter is ourselves to plead the Holy 
Sacrifice at our altars more and more as children of God and 
.. Theological controversy, then, does not fit the atmosphere 
of this evening meeting, and yet because we only do a thing 
well if we know why we are doing it, and because we can only 
advance as we let ourselves be guided in the right direction 
and guard ourselves against deceitful paths which lead us no- 
where, let us remind ourselves of what the Church teaches us 
to believe, as we try to make better our response to what she 


-* A paper read at the Norwich Anglo-Catholic Congress, October 11, 1928. 
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THE CROSS AND THE ALTAR 
teaches us sd do. Iti is not the Catholic way to sever r doctrine 
face i in your Congress 


trod ctory 

é introdu pre 

of “the Sacrifice of the Cross, the source 
Sacrifice of the Altar which is one with the Sacrifice of the Cross. ) 


It is one of the of the Reformation controversy that 
Calvary and the Eucharist were torn apart and made the war- 
cries of contending cee as though the Sacrifice of the Mass 
were 2 rival to the all-sufficient Offering on Calvary. id 


“Tt ia but.s communion, not mass; 


himself solemn! 


wall the 3 repeated 
last communion, ut those who have studied. the 


received 
history of religious ideas would not, I think, admit any contrast: 
between a sacrifice and a feast. ; 

The tendency the Mane from may tale. 
oun tives 


di directions, neither in accordance 


On the one side, it might be urged d that because the | 
on Calvary is perfect and complete eye the sins of the whole: 
world, therefore: the service of Holy Communion is merely a way 
by which corporately we remind abana of what was once 
done for us. The l result of this is seen.in attempts to 
_Teproduce as closely as possible the circumstances of the Last 
Supper—e.g., to celebrate the service after a meal, in the evening 
if it is supposed that the Tnstitugion took place in the evening, 


and even to receive the Sacrament sitting. 


y 


Such an attempt to rz the Holy Communion as only. a 
meuhorial, the effect of w on us is psychological, lest we 
forget, will na make little appeal to us who believe that 


the Church had from the first the mind of Christ, and that her 
far deeper interpretation of the service was divinely inspired. 
It is unscriptural in the sense that the strong Sacramental 
of St. John’s Gospel.and of St. Paul’s Epistles has 
either to be explained away by those who accept this view, or 
else treated as a later addition contrary to our 
We should notice also that it makes the service the same in. 
kind as a Mission Service on Good. Friday or any meditation. 
before @ picture of the Cross; and that those who find it psycho- 
logically more helpful to recollect the Passion by x the 
Gospel at home naturally wonder why our Lord command this 
(to them) less helpful way of “ remembering Him.”’ 

On the other hand, there were in the M Middle Ages equally 
perverted views in 1 the ‘other direction, as though in each’ Mass 
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meaning. 
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THEOLOGY 


if Christ actually died again, or as tho ugh: the Sacrifice on the 
Cross was offered for original sin, and poe Mass for, actual 34 
Any view that the Eucharist adds to the Offering of Calvary 
clearly contrary to the Bible, for instance to the text: * By 0 one 3 
offering He hath perfected for ever them that are sanctifie 
We'cannot bring back the days of His Flesh; He is on the ri right y 
hand of the Father for ever seen and cannot be br eg to, a 
the Cross again. | 

Both these extreme views miss the mark, be oasaeh they stop 
at Calvary—the Memorial view, as though, the moment Christ 
died on the Cross, there was no more to be done for our redemp- 
tion and all we needed was to remember the fact; the ars 
view, as feeling obscurely that there is more to be done, and yet 
seeking it vainly in some repetition or cation .of the. 
historical ‘fact of Christ’s death. I have mentioned them not 
for the of controversy—very few. people, I think, would 
hold either of them nowadays in their extreme form—but in 
order to guide us to the positive view that, embracing and giving 
reality to what is vaguely desired in each of them, ooo 
to offer the Sacrifice at our altars with the fulness of ‘faith and 
joy that our Lord intended, when He instituted the Blessed 
ment. 

may consider: this line of thought from two points of 
view, that of Christ and of ourselves; 

- When our Lord bowed His head on the cross and commended. 
His aed irit to the Father,:was His redemptive activity over ? 
disciples ‘merely to go away and reflect on what they 
had heard # ‘Gearty: sist: in a,real sense it may be true that 
atonement had been won then for us and victory gained; but it. 
was not the spectacle of a dying Man on whieh the Church was 
to be: built or towards which her worship was to be directed. 
“If Christ died for our sins He rose again for our justification:” 
The Sacrifice of His death had to be vindicated and accepted by 
the Father in the Resurrection, glorified by the Ascension, shed 
abroad in our heatts by the Spirit which was His Life. Critics 
are fond of telli oo it was not our Lord’s death as an 
isolated fact whi ; that it was His whole life of 
which the Cross was ‘and. crown. This is true: but 
how much more true that the Death must not be taken in a 
isolation from all that followed—the new life victorious over im 
death and now for ever in andl; 
we in Church. 


"Hip Manhood pleads whore now it ives 
Heaven’s eternal Throne, 

And where in mystic rite He gives © 

His Presence to His own.” 
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THE CROSS AND THE ALTAR 21. al 

It is that, Sacrifice—the continual offering of His Humanity i 

the Father—which we plead at every Kucharist. 

How Scriptural this doctrine is! The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

bases Chrigt’s priestly work on the pte not, of course, as i; 

anything different from the Cross, but as its fulfilment. There ih 

we even find the daring thought that in the sufferings on Calv a a 
our Lord looked forward. to the full and free offerig of Himse , 

in Heaven which the hours of humiliation were to Because 
of the joy set before Him, He endured.” The, setti of our : a 
Eucharists is not only the ‘Upper Chamber, but also (after the a 
Resurrection) the et at Emmaus where He was made known at 

- to them in the breaking of the Bread. and (after the Ascension) i 
that glorious picture of the worship i in Heaven of the Lamb that | 
had been slain.. 

‘How does all this affect the relation of the altar to the Cross 2 A) 
In this way, 1 think, The Christ present with us as.a Sacrifice wa 
and Priest is He who not only oi. but who rose again and is in aa 
Heaven interceding for us. We go wrong if we cast back our mt 
minds to some historical event which once happened and is a 
now Over; we go also, if we seek any repetition. on our a 
altars of what was —s now.can no longer be seen and heard 4 
under earthly conditions that are now . We seek Tt 
no ancient event and no new modern event, but the extension eo 


to ourselves (through the Spirit) of the Life that, having passed 


through history, is now an = fact. Idonotmean, a course, 


that Christ no longer works in history; only that He now works ' 
after a heavenly manner, This Catholic view delivers us q 
from: all Fe ay _ We speak, and we do.well tos , of My 
_ Christ coming down to our altars, suffering Himself to be Bi) 
by His priest.and so on, but we do better still to speak - 


of Pit being taken u 
Humanity trans 
_ This view justifies the 
-at variance, indeed, with t 


into Heaven, and of His glorified 
exalting our own... 
7 lendour and pomp of our ceremonial, 
&§ t simple scene of the Last Supper, 
me 6 but: feebly reflecting, by means of the best we can give, that 
celestial which with angels: and archangels we 
strive to enter. 
—#&§ Such a view must make our Eucharists a: central part of al of all 
We are not remin ourselves of one | 
ist, with all that He did and was and i is, in — ap- 
eae way pours forth on His Church all that in the days of 
Flesh He won for us. That Christ can reveal Himself 
when He will in other ways, who will deny ? Certainly not the 
Church whose children have found Him in loneliness, in sickness, 


far from all outward rites. But this in no way detracts from, 
rather it en aie and adds fresh glory to, that giving of Him- 
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. us ‘is Indeed complete, it needs to be applied and broug 


self, normal, guaranteed, through His Church and to His 
Church, which is ‘His greatest ait, because it is to all of us 
together, and because it in 18 acco to His command, 

Let us look at the same truth _ it affects ourselves. Do we 
deny or hold with any apolo ualification the truth en- 
shrined in ‘our own canon that vist y His death on the Cross 


“made (by His one oblation of Himself once offered) a full, 


perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world”? Do we doubt that a sinner who 
throws himself by faith upon the Cross is freely forgiven by the 
love therein revealed to save ? Surely not fora moment. It is 
because of what was done on Calvary that the priest pronounces 
absolution over the penitent, and no Revivalist e 
salvation through the precious blood is more Evangelical than 
such a nbenint But, though the work wrought by Christ for 


ht home 
to our souls. God did it once for all for us, but He has also all 
the days to do it in us. He not only offers us the new life; 
it is us to accept it. 

lly the work of the Holy Spirit, creating Christ 
vg shew read that great and wise book, Dr. 
Moberly’s Atonement and Personality, will remember how he 
comes back again and again to the fact that no doctrine of the 
Atonement is possible without a doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Now the sphere of the Spirit is the Church, and the means of 
grace to the Church are the Sacraments. 

Many of the Reformers were influenced in their petisetty 
ustified assertion of the sufficiency of the Sacrifice on Calvary 
yy their desire for assurance of salvation. How can I be certain 
Tam saved ? was the question that for so long tormented Luther. 
How can it be by outward acts or by doing this or that, when 
I know, however hard I try, that all I do is utterly unworthy ? 
Therefore, if I am to have certainty, 
something that, been once done, cannot change. — 

rrr: is true, indeed, that man’s only attitude to God must be 
that of accepting a salvation which he could not have worked 
out for himself. Yet the mere recognition of that, though it 
may overwhelm him with gratitude, is not enough. God must 
do more; He not only loves the sinner with that free love of 
which the Cross is evidence; He makes the sinner lovable 
through the daily work of the Holy Spirit. The text we have 
already quoted from the Epistle to the Hebrews expresses this: 


who" 


“By one offering He hath perfected for ever them that are being 


day by day sanctifi 
‘We speak, then, rightly of the Sacrifice of the Altar not aa if 
it were a rival or a supplement to that of Caney, but as being 


rience of 


it must be in faith toward 
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THE CROSS AND THE ALTAR 23 


one with it; for at the altar, as we lay ourselves open to the Holy 
Spirit's working, it is brought home to our hearts and wrought 


into our lives. 

It is time to pass to to our own doveedienal needs. We may 
express them under the three heads of the familiar formula, 
‘“‘ We offer the Holy Sacrifice to the glory of God, the benefit of 
His whole Church and the good of our own souls that 1s, we 
offer it, we hrm it, and we feast upon it. Perhaps one short 
word of e ation may not be out of place, before we begin. 
Difficulties are felt, I think, by our Evangelical friends as to the 
phrase “ we offer the Sacrifice ”; they would urge that Christ 
only can offer and has offered the acceptable Sacrifice: they are 
fond of saying No priest but Christ.” 

It is never safe to consider the Sacraments for a esoanenit 


Church through His Spirit, aa the Church does is done by 
Him t mem draws near to the altar 
trusting in his own holiness or righteousness, as though by pro- 
nouncing some formula a: mle man can celebrate a valid 
Sacrament; he comes there by the authority of the whole Catholic 
Church, ‘in which Christ lives. No communicant kneels at the 
altar asking for a private favour for himself; he comes as a 
member of that divine Society to whose faith—that is, the Holy 

_ plead and offer in Christ and as members of Him. 
First, then, the offering of the Sacrifice is to the Aen 
and glory of God. We offer our praise and worship to the 
Father through Christ’s off . It is characteristic of the 
looseness of dgden thought about God to suppose that nothing 
is easier than to approach Him, and that, whenever we turn 
our casual thoughts to Him, He is there ready to listen. The 
— religious souls have not felt that; they have felt like 
saiah their uncleanness in His Presence and the futility of 
h He alone offers the human 

e 


wear; and our imperfect aspirations are taken u 
into His. 


When we offer the Holy Sacrifice, let us seisiieaila we are 
accepted in the Beloved. He leads the worship ; throug h Him 
it is acceptable, and we have to pray, each one of us, ° @ Vovmhae 
r worship through His 
= BH more and more what His ect worship | is. eternally 1 in 

eaven.’ 


Secondly, we plead the Sacrifice for the benefit of His whole 


Church, living st departed. This is no place to consider the ' 


doctrine of the Atonement. We cannot, perhaps, put it better 


rt from the doctrine of the Church. If Christ is in the 
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THEOLOGY 


i or, more simply than in the words of our hymn—“ and only 
| look on us as found in Him.” As the metaphorical expression— 
ropitiation—implies, Christ “‘covers” what we are and bids 
od look on what we shall be in Him, if we are faithful. — 
. This, then, is the basis of our Eucharistic intercession. We 
pray for the Church, asking Christ. to cover her im ions 
and shortcomings, and present her His bride without spot or 
wrinkle. When we come with special intentions for our friends, 
for Missions, for Reunion, for our country, we think of them 
first as they are. There is no make-believe in intercession. We 
see their failings and needs, not as though we were superior critics 
of them, but as sharing in ourselves all their weaknesses. But 
(we say) “ look on Christ’s offering for them which by their faith 
shall make them fully His.” There is an intercession—how 
well we know it in our private prayers |—which is full of our 


alta disappointment with others, and does-not thrill 
wi 

| 


t hopes for them; but, at the Eucharist, our eyes 
in the Sacrifice, 


last of all our communion, our sharing 
of our own souls.” The 


our feast upon Him “for the 
Catholic doctrine of Sacramen has often been criticized 
a8 suggesting that a called Grace comes 
into us, and it has been pointed out that we receive not bits of 
Christ, but Christ. Himself, and that Grace is less a gift from 
Him than the attitude of favour He reveals towards us—His 
graciousness. The only analogy we have which money sane 
the work of Grace is the influence of a teacher or a friend we 
_ loveand revere. We become more like him; his qualities become 
~.. Reflected in us, but it is gradual; though he may nee all 
of himself to us, we receive it slowly as we learn more about him 
and about ourselves. So with the work of the Spirit in our 
communions. Christ does come to us whole and entire in each 
communion, but our apprehension of Himself needs the gradual 
discipline of disciples, We must not expect great emotional 
experiences at the altar. In Him we are a new creation; but 
we are lost, at first, in our new world, and have to familiarize 
ourselves with an atmosphere so much higher than that to 
which we are accustomed. atte 
_ Wecannot say all this, however, with any sense of satisfaction 
as to our actual communions. Our progress has been much more 
slow and stormy—even if it has been progress at all—than God 
if intended, and our final thought must be, How can we all make 
Our communions better ? 


2 
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| _ Here we have to keep in our minds two ideals that seem at 
first to contradict one another. From one point of view, we 
fi have to keep our communions separate from our ordinary lives, 
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MIND AND FAITH 25 


to surround them with preparation and thanksgiving, to fence 
them off as sacred moments of inconceivable holiness, to guard 
them by such methods as the Church’s rule of fasting, before 
we receive, From another point of view, they have to be lmked 
up with our ordinary lives, so that the space between one com- 

munion and the next becomes more and more a' golden chain 
transmitting its influence and raising d jaily life towards the level 
of our Kucharists. 

_ They seem opposite ideals: but the Incarnation, sind every 
Eucharist which shows forth the Incarnation, assures us they 
are not opposite; for the holiness of Christ who was “ separate 


from sinners” ” did not disdain the marriage feast at Cana of 


‘MIND AND FAITH* 


WE have been led, by the paper, ‘“ What is Reli ion ?” u 
to the fact of a Divine Revelation—to the Threshold of Faith . 
We are now to consider the question of Man’s Assent to what 
God has revealed: My subject, therefore, is the relation of the 
Natural Mind to the tural Virtue of Faith; and I feel 
better than by going back to the 
in 1920, and recalling some words 
“a aed A. E. Taylor which should give a key-note to every 
on the of Faith and ‘Modetn 

he said: 
fragment of it. It is because He claims to be the whole 


Truth that the Faith of His Church must always be a fides quarens 
To acquiesce in the view that faith requires us to affirm what 


message for po age, 
She must 
in such a way that her faith ma maz pot be racer regarded 
hing apart from the main stream of Life. e and Religion 
are not two apart, and a Religion which refuses. to take 
account of the Intellect is already on the high-road to dissolution. 
Concrete examples are always more intelligible than abstract 
principles; and I Gaon, of no alien illustration of the develo 
ment of an intelligent faith than that which took place 1 in 
ch Dominican, Henry oem 


The Church of Jesus Chrint has 
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26 THEOLOGY 


me very unhappy—a calm reason, 


allow itself, at last, to be subjugated by the affections, it is most 


pomet 


Jn his aie years, Lacordaire had become estranged from 
n, though never Aostile to it. Speaking of his. education 
att he tells us how he had never been 
tunities of cultivating the spiritual side of his being 
the sublimer aspects of the old pagan world sid the the te 
of a love of virtue and of the beautiful, the pro of humani 
under the influence of the Cross was allowed to pass unnoti 
So, he says, “‘ We did not climb high enough to reach the summit 
of the edifice—which is Jesus Christ; the friezes of the Parthenon 
concealed from us the dome of St. Peter's.” | Much given to 
self-analysis, he goes on: “ There are in me two contrary 
principles which are always at war, and whieh sometimes make 


to a 
tion; and the first disenchants me of all that the secon 


imagina 
presents. ... I have a very religious heart, and a very in- 
credulous mind; but as in the nature of the mind must 


likely that Tshall one day become a Christian.” 

is just what came to Urged by the force. of his 
religious emotions, Lacordaire le a Christian, and a aang 
But even so, this was only one phase of his spiritual pilgrimage 
Many minds would be pm oe with this; but Lacordaire is. an 
illustration of the truth of that great saying of Emerson, “ ned 
gives to every man the choice between Truth and Repose a 

ere 


devotion. may have gained much, but has not the 
mountain-top of vision. The seeker engaged.in.the great quest 
7 never mt rest until his whole being—-which includes his 
ent self—has become disciplined and controlled. Years 
yo conversion, which had “ae induced by his affections, 
or emotions, Lacordaire was able to say: “ Obedience costs 
hing; but I have learned that, sooner or later, it is alwa 
rewarded. Light comes to him who submits, as to.a man Ww Q 
opens his eyes.” 

Now Lacordaire’s experience represents the struggle that i is 
going on in many a soul naturally devout. There is a clash be- 
tween Heart and Mind; between the Will to Believe and—dare I 
say it ?—the Duty to Doubt; between religious sensibilities and 
intellectual demands. 

Faith ” is a which is terribly 


I suppose many of us have recollections of teaching received in 


our early years—good and religvous teaching, up to a point ; but 
which sometimes made us rebellious because it x hor) to demand 


that we should suppress our reasoning powers, and be ready t 


“believe ” whether we understood or nor—even m spite of 


knowledge. 
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way which leaves so muc ‘untouched—which takes little or no 


highly develo 
Situations admitted o 

me assent: has been si ly devoid of 
me gift of Intuition. 

ordinary 

this endowment of intuition is 
me 6-8. 1s the reason why women are more 
does not imply anyt 

«Cs, at least, one explanation why a woman arrives—I had almost 
ssid “jum 
me ©6 method which we are accustomed to 
_ tuition,” while a man has to follow 


&¢§ plexing path of ratiocination; and pane on that account, 


MIND AND FAITE 27 


Religion, we were constantly being told, is a matter of the 
Heart: “ My son, give me thy hast Learn of Me, for Lam 
meek and humble of heart,” were texts often quoted. But this 
is only a partial view of the matter. ‘“ Thou-shalt love the Lord 
thy with all Yes, assuredly; but the words 
which follow are equally true: * Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy M hind: (Atter all, is not our best definition of 
Prayer ‘‘ the elevation of the Mind to God” ?) A religion 
which is based on the affections, the emotions, is part of the 
way—a pen beyond which many never seem to go, Perha 
we may be tempted aug nm they have much comfort who 
do in enquire too closely. But who would call that a sierfect 


account of the rational mind? What is sometimes called 
“‘ Religious Intuition *’ must always be an imperfect rule of life, 
and may—often does—actually mislead. 
use the word “‘ intuition ’’ with some ‘tiation, with 
the risk of misinterpretation. In its strict sense, and “ as 
opposed to discursive reasoning, it stands for the lar manner 
in which pure spirits ’’—such as and glorified saints— 
“ know b single act all that they can know ” (the words ate 
Continual ’s). In its broad sense, which 18 
inna Intuition is an act of immediate knowledge: by 
which a man may ive a clear truth independently of the 
strict process of inference (so, Father John Rickaby). It has 
been well said, by one of the writers in Lux Munds, that “ simple 
intuitions of God, simple communion peg the Fether, un- 
questioned, un , was the 
when minds were simple ; ’ when society 
therefore, enters more into-the 


into the religious scheme of 


was sim 

and is not common in a 
direct 
In our 
ent, man’s "spiritual 
land exceptional 
fact, such mental illumination is outside 
xperience 0 now belongs to the mystical side of 
ligion sore og than to the intellectual. Perhaps this is why 
in women than 1 in men, 


naturally religious ‘This 


derogatory to a man’s religi ion; but: it 


”—at a conclusion by that simple and direct 
of as “ feminine in- 
e slower and more per- 


sve ‘ ‘ . 
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of the suprasensible and absolute, would be to destroy the mow? 


THEOLOGY 
when a man is religious, his piety is of a peculiarly robust 
character. Of Intuition, Gudheaies must say that it is non- 
rational, since, in so far as it is a perception of truth without 
analysis, it dislodges the active intellect and, therefore, does 
not enter into the notion of Faith—properly so-called. 

have quoted Luz Mundi on Intuition ; but, when he dalle 
with Faith, the writer is unsatisf “He tells us, for in- 
stance, that “ Faith is an elementary energy of the soul”: “a 
tentative probation”; that “its note is trust ”’; 


finally, that “in nse to the demand for a definition, it can 
only Faith faith; is just believing.” 
Nowhere does he analyze his terms; nowhere is there any dis- 
played by the intellect and 


tinction between the 
the will; and one feels that he lea aan his readers wanderin 
through, to use his own expression, “a juggling maze of words. 
Trust is certainly a fruit of Faith ; de ath rts 
Here we must draw a sharp distinction between w at may 
be a motive of and Faith itself. On account of such a 
motive, we may judge that the objects of faith are true; but to 
claim that the intellect has an immediately derived knowledge 


meaning of Faith. In practice, to rest the apprehension of trut 
on so subjective a basis is a very dangerous form of conceptualism ; 
it is, in effect, to claim a kind of private inspiration. In philo- 
sophy, it is, in fact, the error which questions the ov ective 
reality of ideas, and is the root of subjectivism in religion. 
Intuitive vision, therefore, or what goes by that name, ‘tote: 
ever much it is to be valued in the rare instances in which it is 
found, is not in itself Divine Faith. ‘“‘‘ The pure in heart shall 
see God’; but pureness of heart is rather a condition than a 
cause of spiritual discernment,” says Father Tyrrell. He goes 
on: “ Granted that there are those who intuitively, or by in- 
spiration, apprehend those Divine truths to which others climb 


laboriously by slow reasoning and weary elimination of errors, 


they are rather likely to be wrong when they proceed to give 


reasons for what shay have got withowt reason, and to entangle 
themselves in fallacies. To them applies the old monition : : 
“ Give your opinion, but don’t give your reasons.” 

However true it may be that; as Pascal wrote, “ the heart 
has its reasons which the Reason cannot know,” that can only 
mean that the heart may guide our first steps. heyy Principal 
John Caird has something very much to the point. “ Religion,” 
he says, “ must indeed ie a thing of the heart; “be! in order to 
elevate it from the region of i jective caprice and wayward- 
ness, and to distinguish biaelaah: what is true and false in re- 


ligion, we must appeal to an objective standard. That which 
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MIND AND FAITH 


enters the heart must first be discerned by the intelligence to be 
true. It must be seen as having in its own nature a right to 
dominate feeling, and as constituting the principle by which 
feeling must be judged.” Again, “ In estimating the religious 
character of individuals, nations, or races, the first question is, 
not how they feel, but what they think and believe; not whether 


their religion is one which manifests itself in emotions, more or — 


jm less vehement and enthusiastic, but what are the conceptions 
= of God and Divine things by which these emotions are called 
forth? Feeling isn in religion, but it is by the content 
or intelligent basis of a religion, and not by feeling, that its 
Philosophy of Religion, pp. 174, 186). r, Principal Caird 
is in pra with the Scholastics. It may be, as Baron Von 
Hiigel s , that “ his specifically Scotch antecedents and 


characteristics had brought much of sobriety, and of sense con- 


mame cerning life’s difficulties and of man’s limitations, to his 
Hegelianism.”’ 


mm Why is it called an “Act”? Surely because it is something 
mam clicited by an active principle within us. Faith we know to be 
a ‘“ Virtue.” But how can that be called a “ virtue ” which is 
independent of the Intellect and Will? 
There are those who think of Faith as demanding that we 
do not enquire closely into what we can never hope fully to 
understand. It is assumed that when Reason is pitted against 
Faith the latter will have but a poor chance of maintaining its 
supremacy, and that, therefore, it is better to be guided solely 
me by the promptings of the Heart than to rely on the ju 
me of the Mind. Again, there is that which is often called “ faith,” 
me but which is really a kind of hyper-orthodoxy, rej 
me processes altogether, and relying solely on authority. I venture 
ee tO say that both of these conceptions of faith are wrong. To 
me have the heart “ right ” with God is, of course, an essential of all 
me true religion; but to love God with all the powers of the Mind 
is an attitude of ho 


to His Majesty which proves that we 
me have the fact that, as our reason, our intellect, and our 
me Will are the faculties which make us most like God Himself, 
me 20 greater act of adoration can be offered to Him than the 
me Consecration of all our mental powers to the study of His 

me And yet, even this is not enough; for there are arguments 
me Which admit of no reply, which, nevertheless, bring no conviction. 
me 00 the other hand, there are arguments which produce so firm 
me ® Certitude that men would gladly die for it.’ But this firm 
@ certitude is not merely the result of an intellectual process. 
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‘We are all familiar with what is called an “ Act of Faith.” 
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THEOLOGY 


Something else comes in—namely, the principle of Faith. And 
if we ask what Faith is, no more exact definition has been given 
than that of the Church’s greatest systematic theologian, St. 
Thomas Aquinas: “ Faith-is an act of the Intellect, aneenting to 
Divine Truth, at the command of the Will, which i is moved by 
the Grace of God.’’ Intellectual assent to a religious proposition 
is not Faith in the highest form of living surrender to a Personal 
Deity. Reason will lead us to the door of Faith; but there it 
leaves us: Over and above all human faculties stands the 
Divine Law; and Faith is the recognition of our dependence on 
an illumination from a Mind greater than our own. | 


So we come back to that saying of Lacordaire: “‘ Obedience 


Grace, which comes to aid our finite faculties, prompting and 
them to accept what God has pleased to -reveal, and 
bringing our Wills into line with His— 


“ Our wills are ours—we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 


Open Thou mine eyes, that I may understand the wondrous 
things of Thy Law.” I will not say, If we love God; but, if we 
are merely mterested in God, our minds will desire to penetrate 
His hidden mysteries—those m teries which, though they be 
hidden from the wise and soutien, because of wilfulness, are 

revealed to simple souls wath singleness of will and sincerity 
of purpose. . The heroism of Faith consists in this: that the soul 
answers to the Voice of God, asking it to suppress the misgivings 
of the finite mind, and to throw itself on the bosom of the 
Yet, thoug h Reason, just because it is reason, will recognize 
its innitationn, the true Pi for the Unknown—which is yet 
knowable—will not allow his mind to rest or stagnate. True, 
he will be conscious of an ever-increasing mystery demanding 
more light than he presently oe em Though now he may 
see as In.a ekiened ic mirror, and “ ’ only mental and 
moral indolence will induce him to a in the conditions of mortal 
existence an excuse for shelving difficulties in regard to his 
religion, instead of bravely facing them. Physical patos A he 
cannot have—if he tn there would be no room for Faith, 


pe such thing as Religion. : If Faith be “ the substance of things 
oped 


because of this, it is “ the evidence ”—the argument—that the 


things which do not now appear are yet in being. These are the 
ahiding realities—‘ the things which are seen are temporal, but 


costs something; but light comes to him who submits, as to a 
man who o his eyes.” That illumination is the work of 


for,” then the subject of its vision is supernatural ; coal, | 
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the things which are not seen—these areieternal,” and “‘ Blessed 
are they who have not seen, and yet have believed.” . 


Admitting, then, the supernatural character Faith, and 


only partial and extrinsic dependence on natural faculties, once 
it is received as a Divine Gift, its preservation is no mere matter 
of examining objections and triumphantly solving them. While 
Reason is somehow at the basis of Faith, it is not simply the 
root out of which faith naturally grows. True, there is no real 
faith without reason; and yet reason alone cannot produce it. 
Many do not, many cannot, reason out their faith at all; it is, 
therefore, clear that God supplies in the simple and unlettered 


the defects of scientific apologetics; that He sustains the really — 


/- faithful in their conflict with learned infidelity. *“* Where reason 
fails,” says St. 


ugustine, ‘‘ Faith steps in.” Such as; by the 
of God, have the “‘ will to believe,” -have, if not an“ ex- 
me plicit” faith, at least a fides implicita—that is, falling back 
me 6on authority, they can say, ‘““ My God, I believe in Thee, and 
me 6 all that Thy Church doth teach; use Thou hast said it, and 
Thy Word is true.””. Thus they make a true “ Act of Faith,” 
seeing in Holy Church the Custodian of Divine: Revelation; the 
Pillar and Ground of Truth, the Home of the soul, the Refuge 
of the perplexed, the Hope of: the wanderer who has lost-his way 
amid the questionings and misgivings which assail him. » Here 
rest is to be found. “Jacob laid his weary head to rest ona pillow 
_of stone and beheld Heaven’s secrets in a vision, for God was 
in that place. And he called it Beth-El, the House of God.” 


im €6So, comments Fr. George Tyrrell, “it is upon the hard and often 
me €6seemingly comfortless rock of Faith that our thought-wearied 
= ©6intelect must repose, if we are to awake inwardly to the vision of 


_ angels ascending and descending upon that ladder which restores 
communion between heaven and earth, and whose foot rests in 


Beth-El—the Church of God.” > 


general subject this Congress Supernatural 
Religion.” That is the form of the Christian Religion which 


_ Catholicism presents. So it has been truly said that “ the real 

question before the world is whether the supernatural exists or 
not; exists objectively as a fact, and subjectively for us. The 
Naturalism of the day flatly denies that behind the forces of 
4 , or anything which we can know. 
Catholicity, on the other hand, is the system which most con- 
sistently, unflinchingly, and logically maintains the existence of 
an order of Grace, in a real and not merely in a notional sense.” 
Of course, other forms of Christianity, in so far as they rest on 
& Supernatural foundation, and teach supernatural truth, are 
mae terested in the great issue; but he would be blind indeed to the 
mm *Pirit of the age who does not perceive that the struggle of the 
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doctrines 
Rationalist employs 


influence. 


THEOLOGY 


future lies not, as heretofore, between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism, but between Catholicism and that spirit of Ration- 
alism with which Liberal Protestantism is becoming more and 
more identified. It cannot be denied that the Subjectivism of 
a false p oe ak which is employed against the distinctive 
Solioient: is the self-same weapon which the 
against Christianity itself. 
object is not to attack, but to explain. We are thankful 
that. many who are hostile to the Catholic system, as ae 
understand it, nevertheless retain their hold on certain great 
fundamental Christian truths; but that they should do so is to 
be attributed not to the of which they are adherents, but 


so rooted in their hearts as to have become necessary to their 
religious lives, i in — of philosophical and theological incon- 
sistencies. 

.. It is when we come to consider the relation of Mind to Faith 
that we reach the real issue between Catholicism and other forms 
but surely, 
submerged by rationalist theories. It is clear that no system 
or school of theology which fails to make its appeal to the whole 
man—will, intelligence, and heart—can ever have a 
ion must t itself to the individual, not 
as an abstract idea on which he can ju ent, but in 
concrete forms. _ Whenever the individual its that he has 
any concern with religion, he finds that that concern is not a 
question merely of taste, but that there is somethi 
which transcends and claims him. To the Catholic, to speak, 
as men so often speak today, of “ essential ” and “ non-essential *” 
doctrines seems almost a with truth. Some truths of 
faith will always be repugnant to the natural man; but “ 
are what they are, and the consequences of them will be what 


will be; why, should we desire to be deceived ?” 


of ee, thought which are being graduall 
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system 
to the fact that certain inherited truths of the Catholic Faith are 
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’ The Master of Corp us’s article is the first of a series of three articles from 


q General Convention-of the Bpiscopal Church in: the United States 
held its forty-ninth triennial meeting this 


_ of four priests and four laymen from each diocese, and one 
lay 
=the Presiding Bishop of the Church in the United States, while the presiding 


| at each triennial, 


4 the revision has taken two forms: first, in the matter of 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE two articles on the Eucharistic sacrifice which we publish this month 


represent two methods of a 


proach to the subject—the first analytic, 
the second mystical—which 


his pen devoted to the disousion of Canon 


We shall hope to publish ext month a review of the nilfed 


_ on Holy Scripture, by Dr. K. E. Kirk. The commentary has met from — 


the first with a phenomenal demand, and has elicited a wi 


Se 

| 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


year in W. D.C. 
The delegates to the General Convention consist of all the bishops, and 


priest and 


from each 


officer of the House of Bishops 1s 


‘The Generel Convention thin ons attendance of any 
Church. This is partly due to the 


meeting 
Cathedral, now nearing completion. 


past fifteen years a Commission on Pra 


saw the completion of 

work. The revision has been adopted in detail through’ five General 
Conventions. The revision has: been largely in the direction of making 
the services of the Church more flexible. Naturally, the greatest interest 
has centred upon the revision of the office of the Holy Communion. Here 
arrangement, the 

to follow immediately upon the Prayer of 
of Humble Access comes immediately 


Lord’s Prayer has been placed 
and 


before the Communion. Second, there have been several uddithine +> the: 


Office. In the Prayer for the Church, the phrase has been added, “ Grant 
them continual growth in Thy love and service,” aided for Sposa 

Many new Collects, Epistles and Gospels have been added for 
days and occasions. ee 


district. The General Convention 


| The main work before the General Convention was that of the revision 
m of the Prayer Book. For the 
revision has been working. This year 
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The attitude in 


and the Protestants in missionary 


THEOLOGY 


and Gospel for the Burial of the Dead, for a Nuptial Mass, for the feast of 
the Dedication of a Church. Collects have been appo pointed for the days in 
Holy Week, and to follow the Collect, pistle and Gos ; for All Saints’ 
Day there is a Collect, Epistle and Gospe for a Saint’s There ~~ 
some discussién in the House of Deputies and in the Rouse of Bisho 
reference to Prayers for the Dead and this provision for a Saint’s 
regard to Prayers for the Dead was explained by Dr. Suter 
to the House of Deputies when he teminded them that when we speak 
of the Church we speak not only of those who are here on earth, but of 
those who have aes on to the Church E nt and the Church 
Triumphant. Rane objection was raised to the provision for Collect, 
E Gospel for a Saint’s Day, and the House of Deputies was 


pistle and 


reminded that the last Convention had rejected a calendar of Black Letter 
Saints. To this objection Dr. John Suter, chairman of Prayer Book 
revision for the House of sare PREY replied that even the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church could not abolish the Saints. The matter 


of Reservation was at no time presented to the Convention and formed 
no of the work of Prayer Book revision. 


vision was also made for Unction of the Sick, and a definite form of 
ied absolution was inserted in the Office for the Visitation of the 


The devotional 


of the Convention was very enco 


Between six and seven hundred bisho 
their 


ps, ts and lay delegates 
corporate communion at the Check of the Epiphany as the first 
act of the Convention. The Presiding Bishop was hele t. Two other 
bishops acted as epistoler and gospeller, and several others assisted in 
gi Communion, which was done with great reverence. All of the 
churches in W had daily services of the Holy Communion during 
the time of the General Chuvetiisce. These services were well attended. 
The Washington Cathedral, while not yet completed, was used for the 
Holy Communion, when the women of the Church 
thank-offering of over a million dollars. At the present stage of the 
building of the Cathedral it was possible to take care of about four thousand 
people at this service and give them the Holy Communion. The service 
was held at eight o’clock in the morning, nl people went out to the 
get into the 


e for me to get within 


service. .When I arrived at six, it was not 
a quarter of a mile of the entrance to the Ca Cathedral These were cqutemmy 
over 25,000 people who tried to get in to the service. 

__ I was greatly impressed by the Missionary Mass Meeting held in the 
Washington Auditorium. This auditorium, which holds over 10,000 
people, was crowded, and many could not gain entrance. The meeting 
was addressed by the Bishop of Hankow, the Bishop of Mexico, the Bishop 
of Alaska, and the Bishop ‘of Idaho. ‘The first three bishops mentioned 
told of the work the Church is doing in their missionary districts. The 
Bishop. of. Idaho made an eloquent plea for greater missionary effort on 
the part of the entire Church. He pointed out the fact that the Episcopal 
Church in the United States has always been behind the Roman Catholi 


work. It is well known that the 


Episcopal Church is very strong in the Eastern of the United States, 
but it 1s comparatively weak in the middle and far West. In the early 


days of the settlement of this country, our ancestors were contented to 
worship God in comfort and ease in their old parish churches in Philadel- 
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the Church to preach 


MISCELLANEA 


hia, Baltimore and New York, while the pioneers who went out to the 
est were accompanied in their journeys and adventures by Roman 
Catholic priests and Protestant ministers. The Episcopal Church was 
a generation late in sending missionaries into the Western part of the 
United States. It has been said that the pioneers went out in wagon 
trains, but the Episcopal Church waited for the Pullman cars. _ 

The Convention was filled with an earnest desire to increase the 
evangelical work of the Church. At the last Convention in New Orleans 
a Commission on Evangelism was appointed with the Bishop of Hast 
Carolina as chairman. This Commissicn undertook to plan for a Bishops’ 
Crusade, which was carried out during the winter and spring of 1926 and 
1927. Naturally, considering the great size of this country, it was difficult 
to plan a Bishops’ Crusade on effective lines. _ In several of our large cities 
the Crusade was carried out in a most efficient manner, but s ing for 
the entire country, the Bishops’ Crusade only represents the beginning 
of the evangelical work that it will be n for the Church to do. 
The Bishop of East Carolina deserves the greatest credit for his earnestness, 
patience and understanding of national conditions. To further the work 
of this Commission on Evangelism, the Convention authorized the appoint- 
ment of seventy associate missioners who should go forth in the name of 

parochial missions. The names of the seventy will 
be announced in due time, and when appointed they are to be invited to 
be the guests of the Washington Cathedral. Under the leadership of the 
Bishop of Washington and Bishop Rhinelander, the Washington Cathedral 
has become the centre for the e ical work of the Church. 

The Church is also concerned with the question of Church unity. The 
Pastoral Letter of the House of Bishops, which will be read in every 
parish and mission of the Episcopal Church, dealt chiefly with the necessity 
of unity. The bishops said, ‘ A divided Church implies a yet uncon- 
quered world; yes, admits it, accepts it.... Every 
belongs to the Catholic Church. Whatever his ecclesiastical name, he 
belongs to the great company of the elect; he knows something of the love 


of God in the Person of Jesus Christ. Saintship is the monopoly of no 


Communion.” 


I hope I have made it clear that the main work of the Convention 
dealt with Prayer Book revision, evangelism, and Church unity. The 
spirit of Christian brotherhood marked the Convention. all way 

rough. When the House of Deputies was marking time waiting for the 
Bishops’ monnge to say their House was ready to adjourn, a call was made 
for Mr. Roswell Page, a deputy from Virginia, to come to the platform. 
This veteran 2k ha had consistently and from the very begi 
Opposed every proposal for Prayer Book revision. I suppose we all 
expected a last protest, but Mr. Page looked down on us for a moment 
and started the familiar hymn, “ Blest be the Tie that Binds.” In this 


everyone joined. It was symbolic of the Convention, which all veterans 


are united in describing as the best one, in the best sense, that we ever 


had. | 
tg Francis J. BLoopeoop. 


Mavison, Wisc. 
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Father Delehaye continues his articles on letters of indul 


THEOLOGY 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS 
Revue Histoire Ecclésiastique. 


The October number opens with a thoughtful article by M. Hardy 


on the literary heritage Aetius has buittied Shad to us. it recalls the 
Arianism of the fourth century, and the article giv 


es us the text of Aetius 
with learned and enlightening comment. M. Snieders finishes his fine 


contribution towards the better understanding of the influence of Irish 
hagiography on the “ Vite ” of the Irish saints of Belgium. He draws 
conclusions, and we note some of them. At first the authors of these 
“ Vites ” were never Trish, even th they were the contemporaries of 
such heroes as St. Cadroe, and even though they wrote amid centres of 
Irish influence. ‘They ignore the peculiar monastic organization of the 
Church of Ireland: their saints are bishops, priests, hermits, but with the 
single exception of St. Foillan they are never monks. The “ vita sancti 
Livini ” is by far the most in of all those the author has examined. 
Oral tradition stands out as playing the leading in the transmission 
of the tales of the saints, though these tales shed much of the marvels 
pie which the Irish decked them out. The notes include a col lection of 

ublished letters con the University of Louvain and Jansenism 


(1706-1716). 
Analecta Bollandiana. | 

~ There is an uncanonical beatitude which historians are in the habit of 
It is, Blessed are all they who print documents. This beatitude 
surely falls to the lot of Fathers Delehaye, Peeters, and Lechat, members 
of the Society of Jesus who print documents in their Analecta Bollandiana 
vol. xivi., fas. iii. and iv.). Father Grosjean prints Vite 8S. Ludovics 
olosani et S. Antoni de Padua e codicibus Dubliniensibus. He carefully 
collates the manuscripts he employs, thus compl some of the labours 
of Dr. Plummer. The bulk of this issue is devoted to Father Peeter's 
consideration of “ L’Eglise Georgienne du Clibanion au Mont Admirable.”” 
The text he prints serves as an introduction to the story of the conversion 
of the Tberians, and it has been by the ed Georgian, 
Ephrem Maire. The learned notes elucidate what is a difficult text. 
gence, and in this 
sixth chapter he concerns himself with their form and composition. Most. 
of the lathes with which he deals come from Rome and Avignon, and the 
facts he notes ‘themselves to us as a ready means of 
HW forged letters. The identification the Latin titles of obscure 
ishoprics with their present-day names is most useful. Occasionally 
worship. The whole eit is filled with curious and decidedly out-of-the 
way ‘Nor pk student of the past afford to by the able 
account of articles p ished in the different historical journals. No 
feature of the pee Bollandiona | is more admirable, and probably none 
costs more trouble. The trouble, however, is very well spent indeed. 


R. H. M. 


Journal of Religion. Vol. viii., No. 4. 


C. Judson Herrick is a neurologist who believes that if spiritual culture 
does not keep pace with material progress the result may be disaster. 
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He suggests that spirjtual experiences are bodily functions in just the 
same sense that muscular movements are, and that therefore the spiritual 
life is real life, a genuine vital progress in the biological sense ; something 
that we do with our bodies, and therefore the test: creative force in 
the world. His arguments are worth consideration, and he is careful to 
explain that he is not tres on the fields of either meta hysics or 
theology, but is carrying a biological survey as far as it can safely go with 
biological methods, yet, it would appear, in the hope that theologians 
may find his arguments useful. We so too, and we wonder, when 
we reach John T, McNeill’s historical survey of Cranmer’s project for 
a Consensus of Reformed opinion, what, “sia a biological point of view, 


were the influences that went to the moulding of that + Feniarkable man. 
HLS. MARSHALL. 


The Canada Journal of Relighous Thought. Vol. v., No. 5. 


Here is a periodical that it has been a pleasure to read. Inotatelin 
a delightful com n of Bunyan with Blake, a forceful plea for Minis- 
terial Candour, a lucid and pres fr written survey of the eatin Gospels 
from the pen of a classical scholar entitled “ As it Appears to an Outsider,” 
a stimulating enquiry as to whether modern preaching is Apostolic, an 
and short account of W There is 
also an article on the Old Testament of ‘the Indian Church and 4 review 
of Franz Werfel’s “ Paul among the Jews.” The writer on Ministerial 
Candour tells us that hundreds of sermons are based on texts attributed 
by the Fourth Evangelist to Jesus, apparently without the slightest 
oonsicleaaalal of the strong probability that ae such sayings no more belong 
to the historical Jesus than the sa ogues belo 


found in Plato's dial 
to Socrates; and he contends that if Fourth is trea 


as the work of the risen Lord in the soul of a meditative disciple it can 


book. in the world, while such a view . 
enco t of what may be accomplished by the enthronement 
of Christ am heart adenine Perl ps rather too much is here taken for 
granted, but the article to bo as well as “‘ Outsider’s.” Indeed 
the whole Journal, including the Editorial, repays pees and it is all 
We cannot, however, refrain from puttmg one 
question. What would Jeremy Taylor have to the 
ton of himself at an old Puritan 


rightly be as the 
urages the though 


Theologische Blatter. 


The speech of Prof. Deissmann at the Church Cor 
ism and Lutheraniam’” is reported, 
the Editor on the general character of the 

This is followed by reports of other Congresses, such as the. sixth 
International Historical Congress at Oslo, in which scholars from. Paris, 
Brussels, Warsaw, Berlin, Moscow, and even Leningrad took part. 

Prod. O. Kissfeldt combines in one article an account of the fifth 
Conference of German Orientalists at Bonn and of the seventeenth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalsts st Oxford. 
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that the best spiritual guides were no longer seeking Holy Orders. 


REVIEWS 


SprriTuaL Direction. An Essay in Pastoral Theology in the 
Light of Present-day Needs. By T.W. Pym. 8.C.M. 5s. 


The ultimate aim of this book is of the highest importance: 
“the better training of the clergy in spiritual therapeutics,” 
The author’s immediate ambition is modest enough: to provide 
a “minute contribution ” to the task of placing the results of 
ministerial experience at the service of the younger clergy. 
Intermediate between the two, it may be surmised, is an In- 
tention to provoke thought, or perhaps contradiction, or even 
ibly a salu irritation. on Pym seems to be trying 
to “draw” those whom he finds occasion to criticize. He 
trails his coat occasionally. It is hardly likely to be accidental 
that in reading his former books we all kept saying to ourselves, 
“ Yes, I must remember that,’ while in this one a mental 


chorus of “ Yea, yea,” mingled with “Nay, nay,” is aroused 
on almost every page. 


Why do not people consult the clergy more freely in their 
moral and spiritual difficulties? “Simply because they are 
insufficiently trained, and therefore incompetent,” Canon Pym 
seems to answer. In so far as this is true we must be grateful 


for such plain speech, but is it not the case that the difficulty 
lies deeper than that ? What we have really to face is the great 


gulf which lies at present between ecclesiastical and secular 
theology, dogmatic, ascetic, and moral. Until this is spanned, 
by broader sympathy from the one side and increased know- 
ledge from the other, we shall not have very many lay people 
coming to ask the Anglican clergy, ‘‘ Will you help me to decide 
what I ought todo?” Ifthey were as highly trained as Jesuits, 
it would still be no good to expect to be consulted by people 
who do not agree with their premisses, 

_ The subject of the book is ‘‘ Direction ’’ in the general sense 
of authoritative spiritual advice. The author has much to say 
also about Confession. He is mghtly convinced that there is 
no connection between the two. But he seems to 
think it a ntous sign of the times when people resort to 
any priest for confession, but look to some other definite person, 
“not always a priest,” for the guidance of their souls. Now 
if for “ not always ” he had been able to write “ often not,” no 
doubt this fact would give cause for alarm, for it would mean 
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REVIEWS 


As it is, if Canon Pym has sketched the situation rightly, there 
seems to be nothing abnormal. The regular confessor is the 
natural person to give direction: and conversely the director, 
if a priest, ought probably to hear the confessions of his spiritual 
pupil from time to time. But there seems no reason in the 
nature of things why any moderately competent priest who 
happens to be at hand should not hear confessions whenever the 
needs of the penitent demand it. He must, of course, be com- 
petent, for Absolution is a judgment regulated by certain 


ent 
_principles, and the confessor must know what he is about. But 
it is not n that he should have exceptional qualifications 
as a spiritual guide. Ok 
Canon Pym, however, is inclined to lay all the stress on 
counsel rather than on absolution. He is far more alive to the 
dangers of frequent confession than to what might seem the 
more obvious ones of frequent resort to a director. In his 
whole treatment of Confession he deals with it rather as a 
psychological method than es a sacrament. He insists that it 
is only certain temperaments who should be encouraged to make 
use of it. Indeed, he seems a little unfair to priests who teach 
the necessity of,it. He implies that they are breaking their 
Ordination vow “ to teach nothing (as required of necessity to 
eternal salvation) but what you shall be persuaded may be 
concluded and proved by the Scripture.” Probably if any one 
did teach that “‘ forgiveness of sin is not: possible for them ” 
(1.e., for all) “‘ outside this particular ministry,” he would be 
open to this accusation. But surely no one could give quite such 
wild ing as this. ‘‘ Perfect contrition ”’ is allowed on all 


sides to procure forgiveness: but it does not follow that it is not’ 


still a n 
who do acknowl 


duty to confess ( , that is, for those 


mortal sin in a disciplinary way), = 
The treatment of penances is interesting and important. 
The giving of onerous penances is rightly deprecated. In the 


early Middle Ages there was what can only be called’'a tariff: 


80 much ce for such and such a sin; an open sentence 
given in the bishop’s court. This was followed by the milder 
@6«-: System private penance, but still according to the definite 
me @6o: Tules and the new tariff of the Penitentials. The legalism of 
me «li this can hardly be too strongly condemned; but at least it 
= as not arbitrary. But the idea that the priest is at liberty to 
mm make any conditions of absolution that he fancies would be 
really intolerable. If the practice of severe penances 

€ common, some system of a 1 would become necessary, 
and we should be eh the ol Lagpidioes once more. But, in 
fact, heavy penances are hardly ever given, and there does not 
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necessary 
edge the authority of the Church to deal with ~ 
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_ Church has, in fact, retained it. Probably she knows best. 


bec 


seem any real objection to the customary assignment of a light 
devotional ce to be periormed as an expression of the 
desire to make amends. It is not very important, but it seems 
to be a thing as far as it goes. It serves as a reminder of 
the need of contrition for forgiven sin, and in this sense the 


On the im t matter of the of confessors the 
author’s meaning is not quite clear. He says, on the one hand, 
that “ Anglo-Catholics would not for a moment entertain the 
idea of equipping the individual bishop with a virtual power 
of veto on the practice of confession. ... The priest, by 
virtue of his ordination, holds the commission of the whole 
Church to sere absolution, and this function can scarcely 

artailed by Laction subsequently.” But he goes on 
immediately da aril t “the bishop has a right to demand ”’ 
that only Aono sore shall hear confessions. Surely the 
truth is that the hearing of confessions requires jurisdiction as 
well as order. ‘When the bishop gives cure of souls, ¢pso facto 
he gives the jurisdiction, and cannot tt tg forbid 
an “instituted “priest to hear confessions. But where 
there has been no institution, jurisdiction lies entirely in the 
bishop’s hands. If he chooses to withhold it, he can do so, 
however much any particular group refuses to entertain the ae 
» Canon Pym is justly concerned to emphasize tem 
differences. We should be well sales to take to heart nea 
at least of what he says about the different ceremonial needs of 
differently mic’ Ya we ple. Yet it is difficult to get away 
from the feeling that he regards doctrinal divergence also in 
some cases as merely semmaamaantek and therefore not ultimate. 
When he says that the doctrme that the Holy Communion is 
“the o of a sacrifice” is “ quite incomprehensible ” to 
many people, we are left with the impression it is no ¢ 
trying to teach it to them. But what if it is true? 
The author is a little addicted to b butterflies on the 
wheel. One such, with the pretty name of Joy-in-Heaven, has 
already suffered the same fate more than once in the Church 
Assembly. Its colours were somewhat unhappily blended (the 
black of is, of course, usually a very different matter 
from the pale grey of breaking Church rules), and perhaps its 
tongue was in its little cheek. But it is now dead and beyond 
the reach of solemn es of ‘‘moral misvaluation.”’ Nor, 
again, is the claim to i bility in the confessional, if anyone 
has ever seriously made it, quite worthy of the heavy metal 
which is brought to bear against it. 

The remarks on “ecclesiastical inversion’ on pp. 68, 69, 


are well worthy of attention. Mr. Kenneth i has been 
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REVIEWS | 

saying much the same thing in a different connection to the 

Anglo-Catholic School of Sociology. Yet perhaps there is still 
need for the parenthesis ‘“ not to leave the other undone.” 

There is a certain of the of 
liturgy which might be expected in all who have 

ment of external actsof worship. But it is sometimes painfully 

conspicuous by its absence. 

Perhaps. the most important chapter in the book is that 
on ‘* Creativeness ’—that is to say, the sex-instinct. Canon 
Pym has one positive suggestion to make: that the clergy should 
always endeavour to have an interview with a prospective 
bridegroom, and arrange that some responsible married woman 
should perform the same office for the bride. In other words, 
their preparation for is to be taken seriously in the 
same way that preparation for confirmation is taken seriously. 
Not, of a — there can be the same long and careful 

reparation, but t some preparation is a matter of urgency, 

over ordinary parochial business. Nothing 

could be more admirable. The reviewer is quainted with one 
of enormous size in the north, where the vicar ado 

this method in connection not only with marriages, but with 

all such occasional ministrations, and calculated that after 

some years he had had spiritual dealings by this means with 


ver tae portion of his people, and that the time had 
been far t better in « to “‘ get round 


the me systematic visiting. But it does seem rather 
doubtful whether this instruction could often be quite of the 


character which the author seems to contemplate. 


the candidates for matrimony welcome it, well and good; 
but it would be difficult to blame them if they resented it as an 
impertinence. And, quite apart from knowledge, few priests 
have the consummate savoir faire which would be required to 
it h without blundering and perhaps doing 
culable harm. Is it not possible that this 
for matrimony would more often be better im by means 
of a pamphlet given to the candidates at the anmne ‘time ss ‘the 
personal interview ? 


The chapter ends swith discussion of the practice 
of conception contro 


which is worthy of thoughtful study. 

k is not always very carefully written. On p. 39 
" vwe versa” introduces what is apparently a point of view 

identical with that: with which it is sup to be contrasted. 

_ On p. 51 we hear of “ bitterly — ted and deliberately for- 
gotten, and therefore This can hardly mean 


what. it seems to say. In on:p. 182 the 
run amok, 


incal- | 
part of the instruction 
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they cover more than 200 


and, as Dr. Cook te 


THEOLOGY 
. -Itis a stimulating volume, and deserves to be widely read. 
It is full of good things: notice especially his ideas on possible 
“variations from the conventional sermon; on when to send a 
‘man to the doctor; on contrition, happiness, and humility. 


One copy, at least, is now peppered both with underlines and 


ae ;;and if it sometimes. exasperates, so no doubt did 
tes. 


K. D. 


LEotuREs on “THE RELIGION oF THE SemitEs.” By. the late 
William. Robertson Smith... Third edition, with an In- 
_ troduction and additional notes by Stanley A. Cook. 
A. and C. Black. 12s. 6d... 


“More: than‘forty, years: have passed since this book was 
first published, and it is still in constant demand. 


Smith’s work was creative. 
of studies in the Theor 


He was the father 
eory and Science of Religion; the theories 
he put forward in this book agitate the students of primitive 
salinien as strongly today asin 1887. Though we may question 
his conclusions on some matters, we cannot read the h 
of his chapters without realizing that the subjects he discussed 
with the equipment of philosophical, theological, and Oriental 
scholarship will remain of hada importance so long as 
man remains in any sense religious. The Nature of the Religious 


Community and the Relation of the Gods to their Worshippers; 


roves Relatvon of the Gods to Holy Places; The Sacramental 


fficacy of Animal Sacrifice and Cognate Acts of Ritual; The 
Blood Covenant; Sacrificial Gifts and piacular Sacrifices—such 
themes claim the attention not only of the scholar but also 
of the practising Christian today. 
This book has long since into the 
of Comparative Relinion. and of Old Testament studies. A 
review can only with propriety deal with the new material 


and the influence of the o author’s conclusions on recent 
writers. Obviously none is better fitted than Dr. 8. A. Cook 


to enrich the new edition with the copious notes he has collected ; 
pages at the end, besides the Intro- 
duction. Here will be found material which is invaluable for 
an understanding of the complexity of the many problems which - 
have arisen since Robertson Smith’s day, and a remarkably 
full bibliography. To take one or two examples, ‘McLennan’ 8 
as W. S. developed it, has given an 
impetus to anthropological as well as to literary research; 
us, we are now faced with “ the extremely 
difficult technical problems of distinguishing between the 
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POpular idea that Jehovah was defeated when his’ peo 


1ons of Meso 


varieties of totemism and totemic, totemistic and theriomorphic 
beliefs and practices.’’ (Without disparaging the value of 
these categories, some may feel that they cannot sympathize 


y 
with the specialist’s difficulty until they are certain that he 


has not created it for himself.) The amount of evidence -for 
the existence of totemism in the ancient world is astonishing 
d goes far to justify W. R. 8. in making his trian 
ship between gods, men, and animals the basis of his theory 
in explanation of early religious ideas, but it is often forgotten 
that he was careful to assert that though the phenomena of 
Semitic religion us back to totemism, it must not be 
supposed that they are to be explained from totemism: 

A notable addition to our knowledge of the nature and 
widespread character of ancient beliefs 1s im the realm of the 
ideas of Mana, which may be said to be ‘the ascription of all 
abnormal or striking phenomena to some vague power. When 
men, or stones, or relics, were possessed of this power, they 
could communicate healing or disaster to others. Some of the 
associations of the spirit of Jehovah in the Old Testament are 
somewhat akin to Mana: Dr. Cook’s notes on the paradoxes 
of religion will be read with special mterest. How is it that 
a corpse 1s dreaded as unclean, and the bones of the dead are 
a powerful charm? The psychological paradox of attraction 
and repulsion, and the effort to treat of the sacred and holy 
in ways socially beneficial are in marked contrast with the 
ethical difference between the “ sacred ’’—used of those who 
consecrated themselves to the worst depravities of heathenism— 
and be holiness of Jehovah which the prophets of Israel always 


> 


the tribal god. He can be both immanent and transcendent. 


When a god is felt to be remote, he loses his power; on the 
other hand, if he is too easily accessible, his prestige suffers 
and he is neglected. ‘‘ The history of religion is, broadly 
speaking, that of efforts to escape from the two éxtremes.” 
In the Old Testament the prophets had to contend against the 


ple were 


_ conquered, and with the totally different idea that He was so 
far removed from the affairs of men a8 to be unmoved by them. 


Robertson Smith is always bracketed with Wellhausen 
a8 looking towards Arabia instead of towards the ancien 
tamia. Vast as the discoveries im this 
region have been in the last thirty or forty years, it is doubtful 
whether they 


have contributed an 


gular relation-— 


the origin of Semitic beliefs and practices. We may be 
attach greater weight foreign influences—par- 
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ticularly on the religion of Israel—but it is still true that “ we 


must not look for the most primitive form of Semitic faith in a 
region where society was primitive.” 

The conception of the ancients that religion rested upon 
the foundation of “‘ the solidarity of the gods and their wor- 
shippers” was the first. of W. R. §S.’s creative ideas whose 
influence may be traced on all subsequent literature devoted 
to Semitic religion. Dr. Cook’s researches will show how far 
a wider knowledge of other primitive races has confirmed 
Smith’s theory. The people’s enemies wete the enemies of its 
god, and the god went into battle with his people and lighted 

ted 


them or abandoned them if he was an slig 


by their neglect. This view of the relation between gods and 
men, while 1t held the germ of the highest possible faith, failed 


to retain the support of Israel’s greater prophets because its 
basis was not ethical but mechanical. : 

ising out of W. R. 8.’s theory of human and divine 
solidarity 1 18 his rejection of the idea that fear lies at the base 
of early man’s conception of God. Here he has met with much 
adverse criticism. In the notes Dr. Cook maintains that 
cers, | and psychology support W. R. 8.,”’ and he 
pologists and philosophers in confirmation thereof. 

There has sometimes been a tendency to press the theory that 
the ancient Semites approached their god as a community and 
not as individuals er than its setibied would have sanctioned. 
Here Dr. Cook’s note, which summarizes and criticizes recent 
literature on the subject, will be found most valuable. The 
dual relation of a man towards his god—as an individual and as 
a member of a group—is one of the questions which never 
lose their interest; and such questions are characteristic of 
Smith’s work. 

We could wish that Dr. usanswers to.some 
of the questions he raises, but after all, ina subject so elusive 
as the mentality of an author with justice 
be reticent. 

It might with advantage been out in the notes 
that W; R. 8.’s reconstruction of the text of 2 Xvi. 14 is 
almost certainly wrong, and has found few advocates among 
modern critics of the Old Testament. On p. 496 ‘‘ Armbruster ’ 
should be ‘read, and on p. 568: the Arabic: word for “grave 
should be corrected. 
pat by place. to remark. that this 

plemented by the bate: De. G. B. Gray’s Sacrifice an 
estament, forms an authoritative se indispensable 
the study religion of the Hebrews. 
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NOTICES 


Diz BILDNESSE D. Marrs Luruers um Tope. Von Dr. Georg Stuhl- 


fauth. Weimar, 1927. 10 Marks. Sige 
Luther’s death at Eisleben two painters made portraits of him; 
an Kisleben artist, of name unknown, and a day later 
of Hall. Dr. Stabifeuth, in this work ot 50 large pages 
discusses the origin and history of these p 
gives (p. 8 f.) a full account of the circumstances under ' they 
made, and in the vers aay by his wide know a 
isti portraits, eir later history. interest, perhaps more 

had been born, and in sight of the 
where he had been baptized: this has ha ly in lives 
e biogra give so 
portraits. Lwuther’s Lebensende by N. Paulus gives an 


e 
were 
of 


raat Resers. A Re-examina amination of the Miracles of Jesus. 
y silence has fallen 


Dr. Cairns is righ in holding that an unsatisfactory lle 
of -miracles, and he has done well to break it mn 


theory of the ‘ miracles’ of Jesus is that they | Ss 
the prayers of the Ideal Son, the Man whois the supreme Instance, m 
history, of Faith, Hope, and Love.” Two well-argued on 
“Science and Religion” and “ Nature and Morality “ form the 
sophical centre of the book. In view of modern scientific know 
ae is a view of the world which justifies faith in the mighty works of Jesus 
Me still tenable? Dr. Cairns emphasizes the implications of the breakdown 
le of the old philosophy of Naturalism with its conception of the world as 

closed physical system, and 

is no more unreasonable to admit the 
| believe in the reality of human freedom and 
yer. 


by Bishop Butler in the 
far from being hostile 


Analogy 


*pologetic. 
mm 6—Sss Lhe rest of largely concerned with the 

Se 0 Dr. Cairns’s conception of the plastic character of the natural order, and 
am “! physical evil as real evil, though of use in the education of the race. 


XVIII. 103 4 


claims that, when once that is abandoned, — 
of miracle than it is to 


or neu ng of the “ ideal ends 


4 


~ 
- 


i 
q 
on 
the acts of healing and the so-called cosmic miracles, his conviction 
3 «65 of the revelation,” and were not wrought 
they are *‘ integral parts of, “ 
Lord “to authenticate His teaching and mission as divine.” A 
dings i the conclusion that “‘ the Gospel 
study of the evidence: brings him to. 
Re Russell and >the | wal Nature, | vif 18 eas 
absolutely indifferent to the moral side of human = 
has to say at this point was, in essentials, 
h, Beauty, and Goodness as almost an origmal piece 0. 
q 
: he: 


will be rather disappoimted. The cha 
_ but the work is too much in the scholastic 


ogians 
iInsympathy. Among them are von Hiigel, Dr. Relton, and Dr. Maldwyn 


46 THEOLOGY 


In the presence of physical evil faith should be not acquiescent but 
rebellious and creative. ing as I do with Dr. Cairns that the 
** radical spiritual malady of our time’”’ isthe ‘‘ weakening of the idea of 
God,” yet I think that there are objections both from the intellectual and 
the Wee side to be brought against his treatment of the ic element 
in life, and, particularly, of the Cross: To say this is not to t from 
the argument that, were. the fsith andthe prayers of the Church more 
in accord with the and the example “ Christ, power evil 
would be greatly i In conclusion, Dr. Cairns’s treatment of the 
question of the character of our Lord’s resurrection deserves special 
sabe He understands the New Testament note of victory. 


— 


‘Ta Vision or Gop. Nicholas of Cusa. Translated by E. Salter. 


Dent. 5s. 


- ‘This translation of a little known tonuiiee on mystical theology, dating 
from, the fifteenth century, will be welcomed by all who are interested in 


the historical study of mysticism. The author, a contempo poreny..of 
Thomas & K empis and Gerlac Petersen, wrote in Latin, but this is 
treasure of rg Flemish ‘‘ School,” the manner being well in their 


tradition. But those more directly in search of spiritual nourishment 
pter-h 


are very 
style to be a classic above time 
tions of a kind entirely alien to 


and nationality 


. The intellectual 
our habits of th 


ought, the long-drawn arguments piled on similes often 
unable to bear the weight of more than a 


and 


passing nee, are wearisome 
ing. But when Nicholas can get beyond his and 


and worthy of his master St. Augustine. Th Secdenias eocmmaae the 
cha wonld make valuable collection of 

he translation suffers, y, from uncouth technical 
terms which do not add to s clenity of the thought, aud it is initating 


to have “‘ it is” continnally to “ but otherwise it seems 
‘to be good. 


Rurran. 
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THE OF THE Gon. By Bernard R. Brasnett, 


- The Vice-Principal of the Theological College 
copal Church has chosen for his book a title whi 


of the Scottish Epis- 
arrests attention by its 


apparent x. The meaning soon becomes plain. From the stand- 
point of feeling God is passible; foils we 


with thet pant of hia being that corresponds in him +0 the feelings in 
But where His will is concerned, God is impassible; His divine 
Temains un and un 


purpose 
changeable. In particular, it neither is nor 


and eve 
The 
Brasnett 


here shut out from God.” 
k falls into two 


and def 
with the views of theologi 


- In the first, and longer, part Mr. 
s his own position. In the second he deals 
with whom he is to a less or greater extent 
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NOTICES 47 


ane For two reasons I think that his t does not work out 
ery satisfactorily. First, an examination of the views of others would 


om supplied a valeable ‘background for his own exposition; secondly, 
ed in restraint and ion. 


that exposition would probably have proportion. 
tone between the two parts of the 


As it is, there is a notable difference 
book. In the second part, well 
ts 


him, to discuss in a shrewd and well-balanced way the 


“‘ Tmpassibilists ’’ and of “ Passibilists.”” I would refer to the 
=. section on von Hiigel. Butin the earlier part of the book Mr. Brasnett 
er too d 


, and that though he shows clearly enough 
that he knows the | of confident d ic assertions. His lan- 
guage is too often exaggerated: “ in the midst of more than mortal suffer-' 


ing and pain, in of his own soul.” As tothe Holy Spirit, 
_ “loving with a love great beyond our power to comprehend, he suffers 
an equal agon bia Such 


statements may well make us hesitate as to the values of belief 

™ in a suffering God. This is not to say that Mr. Brasnett’s ion 
| lacks point. On the , on four great questions, the implications of 

™ the Incarnation, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, the problem of time and 
eternity, and the relation of “gy yew and suffering, he develops positions 
which need serious attention. 1 am not sure sare thee the question of time 
and eternity is not, ultimately, the most fundamental. If 18 
not everlasting time, as Mr. Brasnett is inclined to think, but som 
qualitatively different, and if God is not only transcendent, as Mr. Brasnett 
affirms, but also essentially timeless, then it becomes easier to think of the 
centre of His life, if the phrase is permissible, as one of unbroken bliss. 
= ‘Then, in relation to the world, this bliss will allow, among other things 
| _ of painless sympathy but not of suffering. | a 
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Dent and Sons. 6s. 


personality is provided in this book by one who has made a good tse of 
6 the Church Book of Bunyan Meeting ‘as ‘well as of Bunyan’s 
me Writings. The four sections of the study treat of as convert, 
me ©«pTisoner, pastor, and writer, respectively; and, as to his changing outlook, 
we seo him in ¢um as a new-born zealot furiously scaring people away 

_ from the pit of hell, then in calmer mood building eeeg Pr howdy pre 
of doctrine based entirely on the Scrip finally, as a result of his 
— Na devoting | aa exposition of what is here 

& wise 


The writer of the book says that he has no intention of dea 


JouN Bunyan: A Sropy uv PERSONALITY. By G. “Harrison.” J. 


» 
‘ 
¢ i 
xs 


en ~ — 
> 
- 


g with the 
value of Bunyan’s “ message,”’ but seeks only to view his life writings 
in a somewhat new ive.’ There are some indications that this 


q | is due to a certain fness 


& CO 
een Mr. Harrison 


and, possibly nsequent sense of dis- 

religion a0 exyemien ents of an 0 nent serve chiefly to strengthen er 
Own convictions ”’; and we are told, with all the scorn of conscious intel- 
lectual superiority, that “few even amongst professed ministers of the 
gospel now believe in Bunyan’s conception of the universe.’ But it is, — 
of course, impossible to write about such a man to any site ee 


of. 
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ti in some degree appraising his religion; and this is not avoided 
q in the t instance. The Pilgrim’s Progress is said to be “ not the 
story the Christian faith, but of the Puritan soul.’’ Bunyan himself 
is described as “‘ the essence and epitome of English Puritanism.”’ And of 
Puritanism Mr. Harrison p nny sate thet i i ‘an unattractive creed, 


rigorous 
denial of all that appeals to the senses. 
discipline for an end which to the seems too uncertain to be worth 
the effort, and to the Catholic to savour of a churlish refusal to use God’s 
gifts.” As to Bunyan’s use of the Bible the author says that “ the 
| horror of literal belief in the Old Testament ”’ is “illustrated v 
a in the develo t.of the mind of John Bunyan ”’; and we are 
anyan “ took aul as his model.” divine ol 
in the divine scheme of the universe was that his body con enough 
blood to satisfy even Jehovah as a sacrifice for the sins of mankind.” 
disclaim any intention of with Bunyan’s It would seem 


he 40 fusthet and to it and state it ; because there 


Th.D. and Julius Mantey, Th.D., D.D. don: §.P.C.K. 


19s. 6d. 
“his book sims at being 


4 


grammar 
which is to the a pg It succeeds in its purpose. 
It owes much to Robertson’ known Grammar of the New Testament 
and also to Moulton’s /’rolegomena, to both of which constant reference 


are open to discussion. Thus it goes 
cases should be treated from the: it of view of function rather than form, 
and that therefore there are in Greek eight cases. 

We can. think of two classes of readers in 
book will be welcome. First, students. of the New Testament who wish 
for something a little more advanced than Nunn’s textbook, and who have 
neither the time nor the experience to make a thorough study of the 
the Delp: shat Say. neck , there are 
many of the clergy brought u on Classical Greek and taught to study the 
of the New Testament that point of view. get here 
of the papyri, and will be able to mark down in their com 
mentaries new points of exegesis b ol 
It 18 well to. bear in mind that an intimate of classical Greek 
be» hindmage Han help sowarde te inter of the 
New Testament. But it is a hindrance that we fear is ten to diminish 


among She clergy J. BIOKNELL. 
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NOTICES 


Tue OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK ACCORDING TO THE Text oF CopE 
VATICANUS, SUPPLEMENTED FROM OTHER UnciAL MANUSCRIPTS, 
WITH A CRITICAL APPARATUS CONTAINING THE VARIANTS OF THE 


Corer ANcCteENT AUTHORITIES FOR THE TEXT OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


Edited by Alan England Brooke, .. ., Norman McLean, .. ., 
and H St. Join Thackeray,... Vol. IL: The Later 
Historical Books. Part I.:land2Samuel. Cambridge University 
Press. Quarto. 1927. 20s. net. 
_ Scholars will welcome with gratitude and satisfaction this continua- 
tion of the Cambridge t after an interval of ten years. The 
labour which has been bestowed on the critical apparatus is enormous. 
- A comparison with Swete’s text shows that one verse of this work contains 
as many variant readings as Swete cites for a whole page of his manual 


= There are four Uncial Manuscripts of Samuel, besides the two 
fragments called U, and Z,; it is a pity 
ao been known that Joseph ie of readings 
t t us is a strong su 
which Dr. ‘Thackera s collation of the text of 
Josephus now enables the student to estimate the extent of this agreement. 
It is clear that a Greek Bible containing “ Lucianic ”’ ings lay before 


_ Josephus some two hundred years earlier than Lucian’s day. hus 
to book, and his skill in eluding his 


in his lifetime was hard to bri 
| critics is umous. With his text he used a Hebrew (or Aramaic 


- source which, with his own paraphrases, often leave him a dou 
: have pressed into service a British Museum MS.. of the 


ts is not defined in the Prefatory 


The editors 
carly containing the revision of the Peshitta text made 
_ by Jacob of Edessa. It is interesting to find that this ranges itself with the 
ing in 2 Samuel xxiv. 5: “ And they passed over 


Lucianic family in 
Jordan and Arc 
| corrupt text of the R.V. — 


a 


Teacuine Caurcu: A Hanpsoox or Aputt Reticious Epucation. 

By the Bishop of Manchester and others. Edited by Alfred L. 
oodward. 8.P.C.K. Price 2s. 6d. paper; 3s. 6d.cloth. 

The primary title would raise ations if it stood alone; the more 
modest alternative title better befits the book, for even-the most enthusi- 
—astic advocates of the tic religious education of adults would 
appellation ecclesia docens. 
cannot ri 


tic réligi 


as a. 


, therefore, that the extent of 


began from and from the city,” ete., mstead of the 
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edition. 
ducational efforts to children and adolescents, the book is timely 
Practical guide to those who would establish 
| among the adult laity, it is likely to be useful. : 
_ The Bishop of Manchester’s introduction is the best thing in the book, ¥ 
F = will be welcomed by many whose interest may not be sustained till EB 
i 70 end of the volume. Dr. Temple is on his with 
f “he philosophical aspects of education, and his te ; 


of 
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many trains of an while his criticism of contemporary changes is, 


acute. 


“A little while ago we heard a great deal about the evils of a 
purely literary and mnsolentibe education; we are now face to face 


_ with the far more serious nites of a purely scientific and cqnimamnncd 
education.” 


_ The next two essays, ealing respect tively with “The Meaning and 
Value of Adult Religions Educcting and * "The Attitude of the Adult 
To-day towards the Christian Religion,” are also eminently readable. 
From that point, the interest (not unnaturally) declines except for those 
who have been induced to contemplate a personal venture in the direction 
desired by the Committee (known as the Bishop of Manchester’s Group), 
which is ible for the issue of the book. e later chapters contain 
much whieh is to be heard at every gathering of Sunday School Teachers, 
with information concerning syllabuses, libraries, societies, etc.., 


contemplated: A W. ‘Marzespen. 


Tae AND Domrntcans OF By A. G. Little, M.A:, 
F.BA., and R. C. Easterling, M.A: 
Group. Monograph No.3. 7s. 6d. 


* th this interesting monograph an account is given of the Friars’ work 
xeter. 

The Franciscan house was founded in 1240, the Dominicans arrived 
eight years earlier. Many illustrations are given of quarrels between 
the Friars and the secular cle One of the most prolonged disputes 
was that of the Dominicans wit the Cathedral clergy 0% over the burial of 
Sir Henry Ralegh in 1301. | 

Examples of Papal intervention are to be seen in the citation of Clement 
V. against the Bishop, Walter de Stapledon, and others who were accused 
the Black Friars. And in February, 1303, Boniface VIII. 
issued a mandate to the Bishop of Bath and Wells to protect the rectors 
and curates of churches in the city and diocese of Exeter against 
the attempts e Friars, Preachers, and Minors to 1 them by 
preaching, ve Has iiheniinn and burying the dead without their leave. 

With regard to theological study, we find that Bishop -Grandisson 
(1327 ) used his influence in helping Devonshire Friars to obtain | University 


In 1534 Bishop Latimer preached i in the Grey Briars’ Churchyard, and 
Hooker's “ the Visit is P. 


Tae or Hesrew By T. ‘Rebineon,. Oxford 

University Press. 1s. 6d. 
De Robinson’s presidential address to the Society for Old Testament 

Study is admirably caaae not only for its immediate , but to 


to the ordinary the insistence on Hebrew im Our Couress. 
is: an uneq vehicle of education in that the labour 
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symbolithl of thought-processes, some acquaintance with Hebrew, the 
language in which naka Divine Revelation was first given to man, is almost 
indispensable if the theologian is to understand the presu ions of 
dogma. When the student first sees clearly that the distinction for the 
Hebrew mind is not between past, present and future but between 

and completed event, he has the key to many Biblical Dr. 
Robinson points out that the beauty of the Authorized Version is 
found in the Old Testament. It d 
Hebrew. Note that Psalm xxiii. produces its wonderful effects without 


a single adjective: 


GREGOIRE LE Gran. By Mgr. Pierre Batifiol. “Les Saints.” 
_ Librairie Lecoffre, Paris. 


Gregory the Great, known on his iteph as “Dei Consill 
after a ney e had lost its ancient officers— 
is better known to‘us as “our father who gave us baptism.” 
Batiffol, friend of so many English scholars, gives due 
part of the saint’s work, the success of which << must have been his great 
consolation.” The inception of the famous expedition is traced to the 
request of the English themselves, Gregory taking upa task that the Gaulish 
bishops had proved too timid or too ey to ye and the 
origin vo “the celebrated and graceful d, Non Angli, sed angels,” 
in Gregory’s propoatl te buy Boys to tain’ then 
missionaries to their own people. 

Despite the narrow limits of the book (which ought to be compared 
with by in The Fathers for English Readers rather than with 
the Master of Pembroke’s great work) the ree finds room for some 
illuminating sentences on the Roman bishop’ principatus, which he 
distinguishes carefully from his metropolitical 1 sight. The prone 
is “when the F which ie Nt play when appeal is made to the 
or when the Pope ju intervention opportune, necessary. 
prinevpatus of a organized and i 
nsequent (ANE autonomy of the Byzantine episcopate 
under the Pex aad the eus was almost complete, and it was guaranteed 
by the basileus, communion with catholicism being secured by the fact 
of communion with the Pope.”’ 

_ Limits of another kind perhaps prevent the author from examining 
very carefully the authenticity of the many miracles adduced apne Gregory, 
but he skiaia that the Pope was credulous, and English d 
have wished a fuller discussion of this subject. . Similarly Mgr, Batiffol 
believes the saint to have been a little “* too pea, in his attitude on boas 
universal bishop controversy. he has very 
with his hero and thinks that the Po 4. Depew the 
Lombard kingdoms would have gosta 
with the Greek East. . 


Th book cxampl of what canbe done by eet 


with a subject in ma small 
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on the literal rendering of 


prominence to this 


the Pope, 


e disaster of the rupture 
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_ celebrating the Sacraments,” we can only 


conception 
with the New Testament and with modern freedom. 


THe Russian CHURCH SINCE THE 
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Tainkine Atoup. By-Harold Anson. Allen and Unwin. 4s.6d._. 
- Thinking aloud is not usually considered the sign of a wise man; and 
we cannot consider Mr. Anson’s spoken thoughts very helpful as a guide 
to the great subjects with which he deals. 
in religion and the nature of God and man is generally 

and his teaching on the Christian use of property and its 


its 


seems to follow a ha the Christian ideal. But when he says 


that he “‘ feels sure that 
about the birth of Jesus, or the consecration of bish 


does not very much care what we believe 
or the forms of 
point out, without claiming that 
intimate knowledge of the Divine thoughts which Mr. Anson a tly 
, that if there is to be a Ch at all, it must have rules; that 
these particular rules are laid down by the universal Church, and are not 


in the least likely to be changed; and that if anyone wishes for the privi- 


leges of membership, he must accept the conditions of membership by 
obeying the rules. The Virgin Birth and the Resurrection are regarded 
by the vast majority of Christian thinkers as essential parts of the Chris- 
tian religion; those who deny them do so not on historical grounds, 
but, as the Bishop of Manchester has shown, on the basis of a metaphysical 
ition inconsistent. with Christianity. On Christian marriage Mr. 
n’s statement is a swppressio veri; experience has shown that an 
departure from the rigid law of indissoluble marriage leads not so mu 
to the relief of hard cases but to the general lowering of the Christian 
ideal of marriage. Mr. Anson hankers after the medieval unity of Church 
and State, which he calls “‘ Anglican’’; not seeing that in this matter 
Hooker was a belated medievalist, and that the separation of Church and 
State was one of the greatest benefits which Christianity has given to the 
world. The obscuration of this in the Middle Ages was just the cause of 
the Greek permission of divorce and the Latin system of nullifying 
marriages, which are not, as Mr. Anson thinks, examples of the Christian 
law, but of ite d tion when it came to be applied to vast masses of 
semi-converted heathen. Here, as so often, the ish Church was for 
long more medieval than either Rome or Geneva. The Oxford Move- 
ment came, none too soon, to set us free from the ghosts of Josiah and 
and to give us a ion of the Church more consistent 


B. Moss. 


REVOLUTION. By G. P. Fedotoff. 


 SP.C.K. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tn Professor G. P. Fedotoff’s work a great deal of interesting and im- 
conveyed in a very limited space. The writer obviously 
inside of the of Russia under the bn 

ere during eight years of persecution, remaining there until 1925. 
His small book gives a description, as clear and concise as any could be 
which described such a state of turmoil, upheaval, and conflicting views, 
of the “ Living Church ”’ schism and the various splits resultant it, 
with valuable sideligh of uprooting religion 


and replacing it b of religi 
replacing it by an active atheism, itself a ki negative religion, 


Professor Fedotoff’s portrait of the patriarch Tikhon seems all the way 
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psy which embody essential conception Dniesch’s 


@g even of the facts.of physiology. 


stimulus. Later in the book, the same 
| facts of 
that 


| The novelty of Dr. lies in the 


ptions 
| essentially the same, and that many of the resemblances between mental, 
_ physiological, and bio 
me 6 Teality identities. It is by his success in esta 
Portance of his contribution to 


NOTICES 


through to be a little blurred—the pa triarch seems at one moment so 
firmly opposed to the Soviet, at soother yinling, ano 


of issues. 
But on the whole the book is very clear, though the a 


is probably due to its shortness. 


which 
to date, somewhat diftoult to follow ee egacde ite 


for 


ComMMON PRINCIPLES IN AND By J ohn 
MacCurdy, Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 
chology and physiology into two separate watertight compartments. 
This partition has disap in ha mechanistic 
y stated in physio- 
logical terms. Such a psychology is, however, pitifully 1 
we must be led to doubt the wisdom of such a path for psychology when 
we find that the leading physio are themselves 
more to doubt the of m tc conceptions for the explanation 


_It is along different road towards aynthesis that Dr. Mastomiy 
travels. He argues that the barrier between ph 
is an artificial one which is the result of the dominance 
of bodily function. It is to be 


begins b by showing te the facts of mental 
physio of men 
ting immaterial agencies which he 
phenomena. The mental image, for example, has i hysiological 

eption of us is not itself novel. 
are all terms of 


explain the biological 
It is clear, of course, 


“ Instinct,” sentiment, 


these pattern conce used in the different biological sciences 


lawn, which, we think. of. 99 ne are in 
contemporary ought must judged. — 
It is, easier to undermine materialistic than 
to put altogether satisfactory non-materialistic ones in their place. It is 
MacConty's power of clear to say that he 

does not make quite clear a = means by the immateriality.” of his 


and 
more and 


, but by demechan- © 
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patterns. The arrangement of the minute dots which make a printed 
icture is not itself a piece of matter, and such arrangement might itself 
said to be “immaterial.’’ Sometimes Dr. MacCurdy suggests that 
he would be content to claim for his ‘ immateriality ’’ in this 
sense. But his criticism of Semon, whose mneme has just this kind of 
immateriality, shows that he claims for his patterns immateriality in a 
more radical sense. Are we, then, to thmk of them as structures in some 
spiritual or non-material substance as some recent authors have done ? 
Such an explanation avoids none of the difficulties of materialism. 
Dr. MacCurdy has made a significant contribution to the current of 
thought at the » sare day which is flowing away from the simplicities of 
materialism, and whose best-known exponent is Professor Whitehead. The 
task of the philosophy of our time is to understand the nature of o 


rganism, 
task in which we find Ourselves against the inadequacy of 
language. R. ‘THOULESS. 


Tam OF By Douglas Edwards. Longmans, 


This book is seiatabte. We can ™ further and say that it is exciting. 
Further still, behind these superficial qualities there is the real stuff of 
and thought. It deserves to be read by Christologists who have 
wandered from facts into intellectual mists, and can be recommended 
to tired clergymen to bring them again into touch with the Person and 
the story which it is their business to know and'to preach, == 

‘The book is a study and to a less extent an interpretation of the 

- The first four out of nine chapters direct attention to the person 
of Christ, His character, and His claims. Some will think this the best 
part of the book. It makes the character live. The author in one place 
an o own prepossessions to the figure of the eemer or 
eu anything from the synoptists’ account of his actions. — 

“We pass on'from the Unique Figure to the Unique Act. Here, in our 
opbaine, is the chief definite contribution that this book makes to our 
estimate of the Gospel. It proceeds to lace the portrait so powerfully 
drawn into the setting of the work which the subject and 
achieved. This is'where studies of Jesus Christ so often fail. some- 
times portray the wonderful personality and leave us admiring, or they deal 
d atically, on conventional or widely modernist bases, with the effect 

of His life. Here the person is related with the work he had in mind to 


_ achieve, and salvation is explained by what the Saviourdid. Our showman 


evidently has an intense repugnance to Mr. Middleton Murry. He sees 
the tremendous value of the work of Schweitzer. He shows us how the 
of Christ was the proclamation and ne of the Kingdom of 


. He harks back to the earlier cha vse in showing how the person 


of Jesus is still integral to the life of the om, and carries us forward 
to see that the Kingdom did come in power 


IF be tevelation of the love of God’at all; it must 
first be seen by faith as a great and purposeful action. It must be ac- 
cepted for what it actually was—the very means itself to the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God in power upon the earth.” 


Schweitzer’s history is here left d, and the germs of a doctrine of 
the Atonement appear. 
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Du Bose based soteriology on the re-effecting in human lives of what 
Christ effected in His own. found atonement in the achievement 
h death and by the circumstance of sin of a condition hi ey 

would have existed had sin and death never entered human hi 
Edwards does not refer to these theories. 
he is content to point out that in the Ki 


a divine life, 


Mr. 
True to his réle of as tl 
om the members are raised into 
living action of the King. 


E. W. ‘Dawson.’ 


By Rashdall, selected by H. D. A. Majo 
and F. L. Cross. Blackwell. 


It is superfluous to say that, ae are controversial, provocative 
and very able. The Essay or ity of ious Experience is a 
well-timed warning that. psychol@ey has nothi 
religious beliefs, but only with the fact that a particular person has such 
and such a subj ective experience. Psychology can never be a substitute 
for metaphysics. 

Three papers follow, on the Rights of the State, of the Church, and of 
the Individual. The author contends that both Church and State are 
distinctive societies for promoting the highest kind of life, and if Chris- 

tianity be true, that kind of life must be the Christian life. Hence follows 

the absolute impossibility of ishing the office of the Church from 

that of the State by dividing life into two mutually exclusive spheres, and 

one of them to the Church and the other to the State, “ The 

State which exists for the sake of good life cannot be indifferent to anything 

which purports to promote good life. It cannot, therefore, be ——— 
to the Christian ideal of life, or even to Christian doctrine.” 

If, then, Church and State are two Societies which exist for the same 
Pp , why should their separate existence be maintamed? According 
to because there is a difference of function between them, a 
difference of method; for it is of the essence of the State to be compulsive, 
but of the Church to be voluntary. It is characteristic that, while dis- 
cussing the rights of the Church, Rashdall frankly sa 
reaches the last paragraph, “ ‘studiously avoided a directly theological 


er on the Idea of Pro . which is a criticism of the Dean 
of manes Lecture, dall fairly lets himself go. He’main- 
tains that “‘ so long as he confines himself to ‘the congenial task of icono- 
clasm, Dr. Inge’s contributions are in the main sound.’ But “ Dr. Inge’s 
estimates of values seem to be distorted by his extreme dislike of democracy 
and his terror of the assaults made or contemplated by the British working 
man upon the dividends of the class which Dr. Inge always regards as 
a monopoly of culture, the owners of Sapitel.”” ‘Rashdall’s 
comments on what he calls Dr. Inge’ s curious attitude tow ye Middle 
Ages are interesting. It is in his opinion pe I Inge of -all 
people should dismiss so cavalierly centuries mt or 
those mystics which rouse Rashdall said. he 
could not pretend to share. ‘‘ Not; indeed,’ added Rashdall, “that I 
am at all inclined to idealize the Middle Ages. Intellectually I believe 
they are far greater than is popularly supposed: to say of their 
Art and their Philosophy and their Poets, the Middle Ages created all:the 
greatest institutions of the modern world—Representative Government, 
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‘Parliaments, Universities, Jurors. But morally they have been over- 
The’ saints ‘of dethodoxy; the 
moral and life of the Middle Ages was probably on the 
whole that of the heretics.” That is a characteristic sentence. There is 
much more of a similar nature. 

The Essay on Modernism aouliines its task chiefly to the movement 
within ths Clretth, and compares it with the Liberal Movement 
among ourselves. The narrow limits within which the Roman Church is 
restricted and the decrees of the Biblical Commission account for much of 
the Modernist: revolt, But there is a profound difference between the 
Modernist Roman and the typical German Liberal. It is particular! 
in to find Dr, Rashdall that to his mind “ there is‘mu 
that is unsatisfactory about the actual theology of the Modernists. Their 
Theism in some cases is not always so clear and definite as I could wish.” 


Yet we have a great deal to learn from them: “‘ The Modernists understood 
the idea of the Church—and uently one most important aspect of 


conseq 

Christianity—in a way that the German Lutheran can never understand it.”’ 
_..fwo Essays on Newman’s Roman period and Tyrrell’s Modernism 
follow. Both subjects give the writer congenial occasion for powerful 
criticism of the limitations and narrowness of the Roman Church and 
in the nineteenth cen 


A most ble section of this interesting series is the unfortunate 
pretence of Abelard’s theory of Atonement to the doctrine of St. Paul. 
t is needless to say more on an 


‘infl only puts briefly what Rash- 
dall’s Bampton Lectures contain in 


_ ‘The Essay on Scholastic Theology is r mixture of admiration 
for medisval philosophy relatively to the age in which it was Baer 
together with rejection Sf the principal doctrines which it advocated. 
The Trinitarian conce of God is dismissed, and congratulations 


for who are“ fortnate enough never to hear the 


Two further Baca ‘on the alleged Immanence of God and the Meta- 
physic of Mr. F. H. Bradley conclude the volume. 
The whole collection is very well worth - The incompatibility 
Of Modernism with Catholicism is clearly shown; and coming from a writer 
Of conspicuously liberal tendencies is all the more striking. It is not 
remarkable that an ability extended to Ethics, Metaphysics, History, 
Biblical Criticism and Theology was not eq qualified for all. If his 


strength lay in metaphysics, his Biblical criticism, and more pubsacnielg his 
Theology, are upon a different level. W. J. Sparrow-Snerson. 


A Taowr By A. P. SP.OK. 4s. 6d. 

The life-story of a Taoist priest. He pursued his spiritual pilgrimage 
with characteristic Chinese ess, and found in Jesus Christ the 
truth that he sought. The book has simplicity, sinceri Pree 
charm. Each chapter of the unfolding story is Med ¢ ane 
design, appropriate to the chapter, end lo ilar , from a range 
of Chinese art, the aims and ideals of Taoism. Fa er Siao, recognized 

+ Taoist, came; in his Christian days, to win 


diligen 
t from his fellow-Chinamen, as a true Christian saint. 
A book of real merit and usefulness; = Lovet. CLaRKE. 
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as a most sincere and 
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indeed, helps make the work valuable; thesaurus 


_ New Testament there are many 
mm of the Karly Church the subject is usually handled with a 
me @6«CCTtainty. ‘Believing as we do that no theme is of 
mm 6 the Church of today, we welcome a book which can 
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Tae VOCABULARY OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
and other non-literary sources. By G. » D.D. | Part V 
caBaw0 to Tvysxos. Hodder and Stoughton. ot 
_ There is little to add to the review given in these cokuninis of Paxt VI. 
We notice that, whereas Part VI. had 88 pages and cost half a guinea, 
Part VII. is 8 pages shorter, ahd costs nearly twice as much. ‘This must be 
ascribed to lack of support given to the parts. To en 
needy scholars and (perhaps a more hopeful task) libraries to buy 
race before the War, and that the law of returns applies to 
t research. Thus the new edition of Deissmann’s Light from 
the Ancient East adds little to the old edition. The army 18 hess 
Milligan’s'big ‘book 1s likely to’be superseded, if ever, in the far-off 
ture. 
One fecls that it ts 


ily big. It is disappointing to 
find an entry 2sravia, merely ref the te” and a 
the sources throw no light on the word. But we do not complain of a 
discussion of ovvodos, a word that does not occur in the N.T. at all; it is 
re to find a certain Sera 


pion in AD 199 (Oxyrhyncus papyri) 
claiming exemption from taxation on the d that he is a member of 


wo note tise ailing? ). Among many interesting passages 
we note the : ot 


ptxivOcov in Acts xix. 12 seems to refer to an 
article of worn next the skin of the apostle, and therefore highly 
splinter or 


e the Pope's stockings. ‘The the ne 

thor” rather than “ tor aul’s In 
Eph. iii. 6 civeope may mean mean “ fellow-slaves,” not “ fellow-members 
of the body.” In‘Gal. ii. 13 cuvyrexpi@noay probably means “ pretended 
to agree with them.”’ Some of these in tions have do with 
the papyri, but are culled from a wide of articles in various 


of 


‘ 


For those who desire to study the traditional theology 


of the 
Spirit Mr. Macdonald has a valuable introduction. It is 

and clearly 

q short space the evidence of a large mass of fragmentary and often obscure 
_ Inaterials. The sources of our knowledge of Christian thought and 


, and condenses into a short but not too 


are by no means easy to assemble and summarize: even in the 


the layman or 


of his career. 
Mr. Macdonald bases his work upon 


of early Binitarianism, arising as it did from the identification of the 


: functions and sometimes of the “‘ persons”’ of the — and the _— 


Dr. Swete’s two classic volumes; 
m- @6«°2d his results show at once the worth and the weakness of their 
m ‘here is little attempt to deal with the fascinating but difficult problem 
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THEOLOGY 


This confusion, which still affects our interpretation of the scope of the 
Spirit's activity, was not discussed by Dr. Swete; and his treatment of the 
doctrine in the second and third centuries is gravely impaired by the 
omission: he writes as if the Holy Spirit was then a term of known content, 
so that the student has simply to collate passages in which the Spirit 1s 
mentioned in order to reach an adequate presentation of their akon 
thoughts, Mr. Macdonald unfortunately follows his lead, and thereby 
omits what is perhaps the most important aspect of the whole subject. 

But, on the whole, and within these limits, the task has been well 
performed. The reader will gain an t into the varieties and the 
resultant unity of the Cathojc formulation of faith, and will realize how 
strong is the of the final conclusion. | “In certain. details Mr. Mac- 
donald’s brevity leads him into mistakes: on p. 82, for example, he credits 


Origen with an orthodoxy which, if he had treated the in detail, 
would be seen to be soaoely deserved. But, on the w the book is 


Tie TEXT OF A Revised Theory. By John Oman. Cam- 
Dridge University Press. 5s. 


Four years ago Dr, Oman published a work on the Book of the Revela- 
tion, which included a ement of the text. . The t volume is — 
a revision of the attempt to the text, in the light of a new clue. 
Dr. Oman holds that the book was originally composed on seven quires of 
The present confused form of the 
sheets in disorder, with one sheet entirely missing. He arranged them as 
best he could, with the addition of glosses. Dr. Oman claims now to have 
found the test. by which these can be _ They are all 
repetitions. If they are struc out, the book can be r anto 
twenty-seven of exactly equal ‘This theory d 
careful examination from all students of the book. That some confusion 
of the text has occurred is most probable, but we ath not yet convinced 
that if the process was as complicated as this theory implies, we can now 
retrace it. tho of oublets is not at 
times arbitrary. The reasons for rejecting, ¢.g., vil. 5-8 seem to us to 
show a strange lack of sympathy with the spirit of the book. But the 
deserves serious study i in detail. EBS BICKNELL. 


Dix IDEE DER IM DER GROSSEN By 
_. Michael Freund. Max Niemeyer, Halle. 


_ We feel no hesitation in treating Herr Freund’s book with that deep 
respect owed not less to its insight than to its remarkable range of 
reading. The Revolution discussed is not the glorious one of 1688, but 
the Puritan one, which contains the seed-plot of not a few ideas which we 
are accustomed to associate with ourownday. The author sets out with a 
consideration of the historical background of the advocates of toleration, 
and this background is sketched with a firm grip of its ing on such 
men as More and Bacon, Hooker and Laud. naturally leads him on 
to a careful discussion of the place of such pe ie nak as Falkland 


— ond his school, The surveys - Selden and Harrington are particularly 
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NOTICES 
genuine pleasure to see how abl 


well done, and it is a 


Herr Freund has 


grasped the share they took in advancing the cause of toleration... : 
ton has received some attention from a scholar of whom the War deprived 
us, Mr. Russell Smith. It is not, however, creditable to scholar- 
ship $0 teehee ae uate study of a man of such ou 

as John Selden, a thinker who left.a deep mark on both Ch 


In the second 


part of his book the author devotes the larger 


part of it to a detailed study of the writings of John Milton, and the ~ 


outcome is a real addition to our understanding of a man who is too 


often judged simply by his Areopagitica On all his prose writings our 
author bestows attention, though we are by no means sure that he was 
quite wise to ignore the poetry of the Puritan. Here we may say, what, 
indeed, we ought to have said before, that the whole book is provided 
with footnotes which at once send us to the of the writer under 
discussion. Herr Freund refers to the Nova Solyma, but, in spite of 
Mr. Begley’s pleading, no serious scholar it as a genuine work of 
Milton. Just as Herr Freund traced the influence of Arminian theology 


during the first half of na" seventeenth century, so he traces the influence 
of independent theolo 


uring the latter part, and he reveals the great 
part by the In in bri about that toleration they 
so heartily disliked. No Ok one, no matter how well versed he is in seven- 
teenth-century thought, can lay down this book without feeling that he 


has learned much. Ropert H. Murray. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Dream of Gerontius. By Cardinal Newman, arranged by 


‘‘ Anglican.”” Longmans. 7s.6d. The famous poem 
paper and spaced out to fill nearly 100 
Chronicle ” of the main events in Newman’slife. Alsoa Concordance 

of the poem, from which we learn that “Tis ’’ is used in lines 9, 12, 20, 
217, 238, 542, and “*To” occurs 141 times, far from equalling the record 
of The,” which i is used 319 times. We cannot have too many editions 
of a good book, but the Concordance might well have been with. 
lie: The Source, the Way, the End, By R. M. Wills. Mowbray. 
38. Dr. Mozley commends these scholarly chapters, in which Miss 
Wills studies, among other subjects, Personality, Environment, Penitence, 


The Biter added 


Truth, Beauty, Goodness, and Worship. In his words it is “a small 


kona ass subject. But modest 
of thought or poverty of i tion.’ 
__ St. Paul in Jewish Thought. By P. P. Levertoff. London Diocesan 
House. 1s. 6d. This pamphlet soatebii three lectures, on St. Paul and 
his Jewish contemporaries, Montefiore’s appreciation of the apostle, and 
a Jewish dramatist’s representation of his story; the last has already 
appeared in the of TuHzotogy. The Scciemine are marked by the 
author’s unique specialist knowledge and can be cordially recommended. 
aaa Peter and the Keys. By B. E. Warren. G. W. Wardman, Is. 


An Anglo-Catholic lady gives the usual Roman Catholic interpre 


esty in size does not involve thinness 


tation of 
the — sonnerang St. Peter in the New Testament, without dis- 
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G MYSTERY OF JESUS 


With an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. | 


Deen's Yard, Westminster, 


with LOVE to guide and. guard. 
them, and the Faith to sustain them 


Literature and all particulars from the Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. G. H. 
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6d. net. 
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Religion, and-will 


MEMBERS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. Editot 


oly Family Homes, Church House, 


A, E. J. RAWLINSON, 
THE INCARNATE LORD 
concernin 


y DOUGLAS EDWARDS, M.A. 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, 6s. net. 


By the Rev. LIONEL S. THORNTON, M.A. 1s. net. 


most divergentsources. 
SHININ 


urc 
Our Lord and the, Cathol 


English Ch 


sorrows and his pleasures. Fiery Grains seeks to hallow the humdrum lifé of the 


ordinary person with appropriate and encouraging sayings taken from the widest — 


ESSAYS ON THE TRINITY AND THE INCARNATION 
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NEW COMMENTARY 
HOLY 


INCLUDING THE APOCRYPHA 


Edited by Cuarces Gort, D.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford ; 
H. L. Gounasz, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of and A. Professor of and Semitic 
Languages in the University of Durham. 9} x 64. © 1,624 pp. 
Cloth bo iene 16s, net. Extra strong binding, gilt top, 258, net. 


The Times | They have provided a work which is distinguished a combined 


_ The Church Times says: “It is unquestionable that this book is a Great book, a Good 
book, and that it will minister Grace to the readers , . . in every 
u 


duction, and will rapidly prove its immeasurable tha canes of 


| The Guardian says : +The mais iauprsssions left on the mind of the reader are those of 


frankness and sincerity. .. . The S.P.C.K. has conferred a lasting benefit npon the 
Church of England.” 


_ The Record says : ** Will be used by all theological students for many years to come. ° 


Great 


LITERARY HISTORY RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN FRANCE from the ‘Wars. of 
Religion down to our Own Times. 


Volume I., Devout Humanism. By Hewrt Bremonp. ‘Translated by 
K. L, Monrcomery. 83x52. 444 pp. Cloth boards. 16s, net. 


This work, the first voluine of which was published in Paris in 1916 under the title 
“Histoire Littéraire‘du Sentiment Religicux en France,” has been recognised by 
discriminating readers a8 belonging to the few recent books really deserving the 
title “great.” It traces thé course of French religious literature from Richeome 
(1544-1625) to Yves de Paris and the struggle with Jansenism. To the English 
réader unfamiliar with the subject the study of this book is a veritable revelation. 


The theologians, biographers, hagiographers, novelists, poets, and humorists here 
described contain a wealth of culture which no contemporary nation could remotely 


approach. A world of learning and culture is here displayed, to make the acquaint- 
ance of which would be well worth while, even if a great effort were required 
in order to understand it, As it is, the architectural skill and ‘the literary grace of 
the Abbé Bremond are such that the book is as easy as it is delightful to read. 
_ Some of the unique charm necessarily disappears in the English version, which i is” 


nevertheless offered to the egaed as a Conscientious attempt to give an idiomatic and 
version. | 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, 
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New S. P. C. K. ‘Books 


CATHOLIC AND MISSIONARY 


Edited by E. R. Moncan. 82 x st 340 pp. Cloth boards. 8s. 6d. net. 


The. authors are: » 


Robert H. Baker. P. H. Loyd, Assistant Bishop of 
C. H. Boutflower, Bombay. 


Southampton.- .. . .W. Lucas, Bishop of Masasi. 
Laurence Browne. | E.R. Morgan. 
W. J. lissold. | Reginald Tribe. 
. Mother Raith: o wo in Corea, 
H. A. Jones. “Stacy Waddy. . 


Missionary enterprise a great world | 
are more and more taking ace of it, and the Church in countries where 
_ Christianity has been long established is beginning to have its eyes fixed on 
the ends of the earth. What are the principles and aims of this mighty 
- movement ?Oné’answet is: To bring all into the fold of Rome. Another i 
' or was till recently : To save’ souls from: perdition. But there is a secti 
' which, if not. very importarit as regards numbers, has great if ideas 
q are weighed rather than, heads counted—the Catholic Movement in the 
| Anglican Church. Its answer is given in the present volume, which is the 
outcome of long-continued discussions, and to which some of the best experts 
at home and abroad have 


ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL 


Being some Essays in Research in Medieval | peste Car By Ross 


GrduaM, M.A., F.S.A. With illustrations. x 400 pp. 
boards. 15s. net. 


Miss Graham’s studies of Medieval life, largely concerned with Monastic 
represent the research of many years. Among them are : 


OF. TO SOME OTHER oF Monastt 
EFORM. ba 


Tue ENGLIsH Province OF THE OF 


THe Priory or La AND THE ERY oF 


Their Original Meaning and. Stracture illustrated byt the 
j in which fer were First Used. By Stacy Wappy, M.A., Secretary 


S.P.G, With four Plans, 74.x 5. 296 pp... Cloth. boards. 6s. 


This y interesting and original work puts the Psalms on a backgro un 
bof the worshipping Jewish Chareh. Seven years’ study of the spot have yiel 
} surprising conclusions. Local knowledge enabled the author to decide the 


| Sanctuaries—Jerusalem, Dan, Bethel, boat which some of the Psalms 
_ Were originally used. 
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